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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 
‘oe visit of the Prince of Wales to his Duchy of 


Cornwall can hardly be considered a political event ; 
but*it has nevertheless a sufficient political bearing to 


justify our referring to it in this column. So long as 


England remains under an hereditary monarchy, it is im- 
portant that the inhabitants of every part of the country 
should have a real and lively sense of the existence of the 
Royal Family, and that their loyalty should be occasionally 
stimulated by the presence of the sovereign, or of one of 
those who stand nearest to the throne. Philosophers and 
politicians may be content to admire, and, so far as in them 


9° 
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, to venerate an abstraction. It may be sufficient for 
them to think of the Queen as a sort of constitutional 
Grand Llama, or as the impersonation of a system of govern- 
ment ; but ordinary people want a more definite and per- 
sonal object for their affections, They cannot feel any 
great attachment to a royal family or a sovereign whom 
they never see, or who never comes amongst them. They 
are easily warmed to loyal attachment by a gracious pre- 
sence and kindly words. We cannot, therefore, help seeing 
with great satisfaction that his Royal Highness evinces on 
every proper occasion a disposition to make the acquaint- 
ance of his future subjects ; and that by their visits to dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom he and his amiable partner 
are doing their best to give our institutions such support as 
is derived from the popularity of the sidathens of the 
reigning family. There were many reasons for the dislike 
with which George IV. inspired a large portion of the 
nation, and for the indifference with which the Crown was 
regarded so long as he wore it. But we are inclined to 
think that the fault which was least easily forgiven him 
was the obstinacy with which he secluded himself from his 
people. That is a mistake which, in happier times, her 
Majesty never committed, and which does not seem likely 
to be made by the heir apparent. 
the family are also making themselves favourably known, 


The junior members of 


and we are glad to see them taking part in such ceremonies 
as that over which Prince Arthur has just presided at 
Tenby. It is well that those amongst them who may 
hereafter be called upon to discharge important functions 
should be early initiated into the discharge of public duties, 
[t would give us great pleasure if we were able to announce 
that the Queen had felt herself able to quit her retirement. 
For the present, however, we must be content to notice the 
intended visit of “the Duciess of Lancaster” to the 
Duchy of Coburg. On her way, it is understood, that she 
will have the melancholy pleasure of seeing—it may be for 
the last time—her venerable uncle, the King of the Belgians. 
Notwithstanding the favourable reports which are from 
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time to time promulgated, it is evident that the health of 
his Majesty is steadily declining, nor can we indulge the 
hope that the Nestor of European sovereigns will long be 
spared to us, His death whenever it occurs will be a sub- 
ject of just regret both on personal and political grounds. 
At the same time we are inclined to think, that in his long 
and prosperous reign he has accomplished the main object 
of his life—the formation of a distinct, independent, and 
undivided Belgian nationality. 

We have not yet been acquainted with the Prussian pro- 
posals for the settlement of the affairs of Slesvig-Holstein, 
but those of Austria are now before us. They are emi- 
nently favourable to the North German Power, and ought 
to satisfy any reasonable wishes of M. von Bismarck and 
his master. The Court of Vienna consents to the acquisi- 
tion of Kiel by Prussia ; to the occupation of Rendsburg 
by Prussia under certain conditions ; to still further terri- 
torial acquisitions by Prussia in consideration of an equiva- 
lent to be granted to Austria by a rectification of the 
Silesian frontier ; to the arrangement between Prussia and 
the future Duke of Slesvig-Holstein of the claims of the 
former power relative to the marine, the postal, and the 
telegraphic administrations; and to the installation of 
the Duke of Oldenburg as the future sovereign of the 
Duchies. We do not know how the rectification of the 
Silesian frontier may be received at Berlin; but this is 
a matter which scarcely needs to be dwelt upon. Prussia 
is quite at liberty to refuse her assent to the article 
bearing on this point, without losing the advantage of the 
others, which make her supreme in Slesvig-Holstein. So 
long as she has Kiel and Rendsburg, with a sovereign of 
her own choice and subject to her own conditions, on the 
grand ducal throne, she has no need that we can see to sigh 
for any other territorial acquisitions. She may give with- 
out reluctance a pledge not to revert to the policy of 
annexation, for the work of annexation will have been 
virtually done. It will be idle to talk of the Duchies, under 
such a régime, as being independent, even in the modified 
sense in which petty German principalities are honoured 
with that title. They will be mere Prussian dependencies 
and nothing more. There seems every probability that the 
Austrian note will furnish the basis of an arrangement 
between the two great German Powers. 
trust that two things will not escape the observation of 
the German people. The first is the total exclusion of the 
Diet and of the smaller States from any voice in the settle- 
ment of the question. The second is, that the end of a 
war nominally entered upon in order to secure the integrity 
and independence of Slesvig-Holstein will be the dismem- 
berment of the Duchies, and their real or ostensible transfer 
to Prussia. Such is the natural result of a war of liberation 
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undertaken under the guidance of despotic sovereigns. If 
the Germans had not been blind, they might have foreseen 
beforehand that freedom could never gain anything by such 
a war. Common sense would have told them to liberate 
themselves before they set about liberating other people. 
But they would not listen to such homely advice, or they 
chose to believe that their grand dream of a free and united 
Germany would be realized by a Teutonic crusade against 
Denmark. They had their way; and the upshot is that 
Germany is more divided than ever, and that Germans have 
as little liberty as they had before. In the meantime the 
situation of the Duchies is at length attracting the attention 
of the Emperor of France, and the J/oniteur is instructed 
to invoke on their behalf an appeal to “the national 
sentiment of the people.” 

The new Austrian ministry is formally constituted. There 
is no doubt that its policy will in one most important re- 
spect be the reverse of that which it has succeeded. M. 
Schmerling tried in vain to fuse together the independent 
nationalities of which the Empire consists. Counts Mensdorff 
and Belcredi will do their best to unite them in a cordial 
federal union under the sway of a common emperor. It is 
not easy to see how such a system can be worked under 
parliamentary institutions, for there is little reason to hope 
that the Hungarian or Bohemian Diets will send deputies 
to a supreme representative assembly in Vienna, or will 
consent to accept its control even in Imperial affairs. We 
should not be surprised if the first results of the new policy 
were to check the development of the constitutional 
system in Austria. In the meantime, we are glad to recog- 
nise such an indication of a Liberal spirit as is contained in 
the conduct of the new Government towards the press. Not 
only have all pending prosecutions against journals been 
stopped, and all punishments in course of endurance by 
journalists been remitted, but Count Belcredi has in an 
official circular to the governors of provinces especially 
directed them to show respect for the free expression of 
public opinion by the press, ‘‘as a precious and valuable 
benefit.” This is certainly new language from an Austrian 
statesmapv. It remains to be seen whether it will be followed 
up by corresponding acts. 

There has been a great naval battle in the river Parana ; 
the Brazilian squadron has nearly destroyed that of Paraguay. 
On the other hand, the Paraguayans have been successful on 
land, having invaded the Brazilian territory and captured 
the city of Borja on the banks of the river Uruguay after 
a conflict of five days duration. The value of these two 
successes, one by sea and the other by land, is however very 
unequal, 
Borja ; but the destruction of the Paraguayan fleet exposes 


the capital to the attack of the allied forces of Brazil and of | 


the Argentine Republic, which can now steam up the river 
Paraguay to Asumcion without fear of further opposition. 
The result of the latter engagement will therefore probably 
be the restoration of peace. Nor is that all that we may 
venture to anticipate from the defeat of the Paraguayans,. 
This singular people,under the government of three successive 
dictators—the celebrated Dr. Francia and the two Lopez— 
have steadily adhered to a policy of self-isolation. They have 
almost entirely abstained from commercial intercourse with 
foreigners, and have done their best to obstruct the navigation 
of the great rivers, the Parana and the Paraguay. On the 
other hand, Brazil and the Argentine republic favour com- 
merce, andare anxious to cultivate an intercourse with Europe. 
The rulers of the latter States are indeed fully aware that 
it is only by European capital and enterprise that the 
resources of their territories can be developed. Without 
entering, therefore, into the complicated labyrinth of South 
American politics, we can see good reason for witnessing 
with satisfaction the success of the Powers which represent 
civilization and progress, over the Power which represents 
barbarism and immoveability. 

It is not easy to overrate the importance of the pro- 
ceedings of the commercial convention recently held at 
Detroit, mainly for the purpose of taking steps to obtain a 
new Reciprocity-Treaty between the United States and 
Canada. The result at which it arrived proves that the 
farmers of the Western States are not disposed to permit 
the sacrifice of their interests to those of the manufacturers, 
ironmasters, or merchants of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. It may suit the latter to shut out Canadian 
trade from the markets of the United States by the impas- 
sible barrier of a hostile tariff; but the farmers see that it 
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is for their advantage to have the freest possible intercourse 
with the Canadians, and through Canada with Europe. 
The object on which their minds are especially set is 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence and the other 
rivers of British North America, “ with such improvements 
of the rivers and the enlargement of the canals as shall 
render them adequate to the requirements of the West in 
communication with the ocean.” They see in the not very 
distant future the ports on their lakes virtually transformed 
into seaports, between which and Liverpool vessels will sail 
ina single and unbroken voyage. They know that their 
interests and those of the Canadians are closely connected, 
as any one who looks at the map can see in a moment must 
be the case, and they seem determined to prevent the selfish- 
ness of the North-Eastern protectionists from putting 
asunder those whom Nature has joined together. We 
cannot doubt that the unanimous vote of a body composed 
of 600 delegates from commercial bodies in all the Northern 
States, in favour of a new reciprocity-treaty, will have the 
most important effect upon the negotiations which are 
about to be opened at Washington. The part taken in the 
Congress by the deputies from the British North American 
Colonies will convince President Johnson that the inha- 
bitants of those provinces are at last becoming fully alive to 
the benefits of free-trade. And so far as the President him- 
self is concerned, there is no reason to suppose that we have 
to deal with a man who is inclined to resist their influence. 
Mr. Johnson, as a Southerner, is naturally a free-trader ; 
nor can he have any disposition to consult especially the 
interest of those Eastern States which constitute the prin- 
cipal strength of his party-opponents. The probability is 
that the present Reciprocity-Treaty, which will terminate in 
eight months from the present time, will be replaced by one 
based on broader principles and allowing a still freer com- 
mercial intercourse than now exists between Canada and 
the United States. To that kind of union between the twe 
countries we have not the slightest objection ; and, not- 
withstanding the impudent assertions of the United States 
consul-general, we are convinced that that is the only 
union which the Canadians desire or would endure. 


There is, in one sense of the word, no news of any im- 
portance from the United States during the last few days; 
that is to say, no event of any striking character or interest 
has occurred. But we have received by the last two or 
three mails a good deal of information which shows how 
difficult and slow a process the reorganization of Southern 
society is likely to be. The reconstruction of the Union is 
comparatively easy if the ultra-Abclutionists do not sueceed 
in inducing Congress to refuse admission to the representa- 
tives of all Southern States in which the negro is excluded 
from the ballot-box, But it is much less easy to get over 
the social embarrassments which arise from a state of social 
revolution. In Charleston, and other places, the antagonism 
between the whites and the blacks shows itself in constant 
riots. From Alabama and other Southern States we have 
complaints that the negroes will not work, and that idle- 
ness, dissoluteness, and the evils which they bring, will 
reign supreme amongst the lately subject race. On the 
other hand, we are told that in North Carolina the planters 
display great aversion to pay wages to the negroes who will 
work—conduct which is of course not calculated to en- 
courage industry on the part of labourers, whether black. or 
white. In all parts of the late Confederacy the greatest 
difficulty is felt with respect to the support of the aged 
negroes. They cannot work for their own subsistence, and 
their late owners naturally enough refuse to do anything 
for them now that they are free. In the Atlantic States 
these unfortunate people—and many of the poor whites 
also—are rescued from starvation by rations supplied from 
the Government depdéts ; but in the interior of the country 
the mortality is said to be fearful. Again, the discre- 
pancy between the wrongs of the negroes under the old 
State laws, and their rights under the emancipation 
proclamation, has already led to more than one collision 
between the civil and military authorities. The most serious 
ease of this kind is one which occurred at Alexandria, in 
Virginia. The judge of the civil court refused to accept the 
evidence of a negro defendant, whereupon the commissioner 
of freedmen in that city ordered the case to be transferred 
to himself. That was refused, and the defendant’s property 
was ordered to be seized. The commissioner prevented the 
execution of the sentence by placing a guard over the goods, 
and General Howard, the chief of the freedmen’s bureau, 
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has since directed that similar cases shall be heard and de- 
cided before his own officers. This is but a sample of the 
difficulties which must crop up in all directions during the 
present transition state of American society. President 
Johnson will evidently for some time have enough on his 
hands, without following the advice of some prominent 
politicians, and undertaking to “smash Eugland,” and “ to 
make France clear out of Mexico.” 





THE INDIAN ARMY. 


» the 
rrievances of the officers of the Indian Army. The subject is 


We require no apology for again calling attention t 
{ J = 


one of the highest and most pressing importance. Even those 
who concur in the course adopted by Sir Charles Wood cannot 
leny that his measures have caused wide and deep dissatis- 
faction amongst a class of men towhom the empire owes much 

nen upon whose courage, zeal, and devotion to the public 
ervice, we have heretofore been able to place entire dependence, 
and whom it is, both from considerations of prudence and ex- 
pediency, eminently desirable to render thoroughly contented 


with their position. We are quite aware that in the course of 


the discussion upon Captain Jervis’s motion in the last session 
f Parliament, the Secretary of State for India endeavoured to 
pelle ame? 

hrow discredit 


, y 


Commons by their officers. He cited particularly the cases of 


those gentlemen whose grievances had either been compensated 
by benefits, or who had on talking over with him the late 
Indian army changes, admitted that they had in fact received 
benefit instead of injury. But although two or three isolated 

4 


nstances of this kind might serve to point a taunt, or to give 


sting to a sneer, they are utterly valueless as the foundation of 


& serious argument. ‘They cannot seriously affect the sub- 
stantial fact that since 1865, 1,251 petitions from as many 
flicers have been presented to the House of Commons, the 
petitioner in almost every case carefully specifying his cause 
yf complaint, and pointing with remarkable unanimity to the 


: : . . . . : 
measures bv which he has suiftere a without any misconduct on 


his own part, a greivous disappointment of his just expecta- 
tions. It 1s dificult to believe that such a body of evidence 


ould be collected from the members of one branch of the 
military service unless they had real and solid cause of 
complaint. But even if we were to assume that the petitioners 
are altogether mistaken, the fact would remain that they are 
under a delusion most injurious to the public interest. If they 
are mistaken, their mistake is not likely to be removed by the 
supercilious and contemptuous treatment they have hitherto 
experienced from the Secretary of State. Nothing but a full, 
fair, and deliberate investigation, by a body in whom they have 
confidence, and before whom they are allowed to lay their case 
in the completest manner, can possibly convince them that they 
have received from the Government the consideration, and 
even the justice, to which they are so eminently entitled. They 
have more than once been mocked by a promise of inquiry 
into their grievances. But that promise has been as often 
broken ; and not the least painful feeling undgr which they are 
labouring, is a sense that they are the helpless victims of the 
sharp practice of Sir Charles Wood, and of the indifference 
with which the English people too generally regard all subjects 
connected with India, 

It must be borne in mind that these officers are not driven to 
rest their case upon any uncertain or doubtful basis. They 
are not driven to appeal to practice, to opinions, or to pre- 
eedent; they do not invite our generosity. By Royal pro- 
elamation, and subsequently by Act of Parliament, they were 
assured that in no single respect should their position be 
ehanged by the transfer of India from the government of the 
Hast India Company to that of the Crown; or by the amal- 
gamation of the local with the general army of her Majesty. 
The Act under which the latter measure was carried out 
expressly declared that they were “entitled to the like pay, 
pensions, allowances, and privileges, and the like advantages as 
regards promotion and otherwise, as if they had continued in 
the service of the said (the East India) company.” Very soon 
after this Act was passed, Sir Charles Wood issued orders 
which excited the utmost alarm amongst the officers of the 
indian army. Representations were made to Parliament with 
such effect that Sir Charles found himself compelled to issue 
a commission to inquire whether he had or had not respected 
the guarantee given to the officers. Had that commission 
been well constituted, and had it taken the proper course to 
make itself master of the facts of the case, its report would 
probably have set this vexed queStion at rest. But the majority 
af the commissioners were entirely unconnected with ndia. 
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Few had any Indian experience; and several of the most 
important branches of the Indian service were entirely unre- 
presented. If ever there was an instance in which it was 
necessary that a commission should obtain by the evidence of 
competent witnesses the information in which it was itself 
deficient, this was one. But the body over which Lord 
Cranworth presided not only refused to hear any complaints 
from individual officers, but even declined to take any evidence 
bearing on the classified heads under which they had themselves 
arranged the varied grievances. Such a course of procedure 
was both absurd and unjust to the officers. It was, moreover, 
completely at variance with that which had been adopted by 
other military commissions, and especially by one presided over 
by General Peel, which assembled about the same time to 
inquire into the claims “ of certain distinguished officers.” But 
Lord Cranworth’s commission sinned still more grievously 
against impartiality; for while they sent to the Indian 
office for remark and criticism the statements prepared 
by the committee of officers, they refused to commu- 
nicate to the officers the counter-statements made on behalf 
’ the Secretary of State. No satisfactory result could 
be arrived at by such a body, acting in such a manner; nor 


t 
‘ 


could the officers possibly accept any report emanating from 
them as an answer to their complaints. The motions made 
| 7 


luring the iast session by Captain Jervis in the one House 


and by Earl Donoghmore in the other, resulted in the promise 

a new commission of inquiry. Let us hope that it will not 
I yLlow the bad exumple Oo! its predecessor, which seemed more 
to stifle than to inquire into the grievances of the 
[indian officers. 

The strength of thesegentlemen’s case was, indeed, very remark- 
ably shown by the fact that Lord Cranworth’s commission were, 
after all, obliged to report that Sir Charles Wood had violated 
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hts and privileges of the Indian officers in five respects 
in the supercession of local officers by officers who had 


ent re Line tan CUO 


rps: in retaining the names of officers who 
had joined the new line regiments from native cavalry and 
fantry regiments on the lists of their old corps, thereby 
structing 
} 


lieut.-colonels who had retired from the service on the list 


promotion in those corps; in retaining the names 


roverning promotion, thereby obstructing and delaying promo- 
tion long since due; in fixing at too long a period the average 
time for regulating the promotion of lieut.-colonel to colonel ; 
and in amalgamating the general and field officers of the regular 
army with officers of similar rank in the Indian army. Morti- 
fying as this report from his own commission must have been to 
Sir Charles Wood, it might nevertheless have been expected 
that he would acknowledge himself bound by its decision. But 
he refused to do anything of the kind. He remedied only the 
second and the fifth of the grievances pointed out by the com- 
missioners, and left the others wholly unredressed. He did, 
indeed, profess to apply a remedy to the first—the supercession 
f local officers by officers who have entered the staff corps. 
But the committee of Indian officers have not the least diffi- 
culty in showing that the mode adopted, that of giving brevet 
rank to the regimental officers, does not in the slightest degree 
meet the justice of the case. It would be impossible, in the 
space at our command, to enter into the exhaustive exposure of 
Sir Charles Wood’s fallacies on this head, which is contained 
in their recently published “‘ Observations on the Speech of the 
Secretary of State for India.” But the general effect of the 
institution of a staff corps upon the regimental officers, even 
after the promised extension of brevet-rank, may be gathered 
from the following passage :— 


“Tt is a gross delusion to assert that the regimental officer and the 
young officer not on the staff are on an equality with the staff corps 
officer. The latter has a corps; he is one who is set apart for good 
employments, and his antecedents on the staff give him a right and a 
claim to be further employed by Government. He has the credit of 
his former services in his favour; he knows, absolutely, that he will 
rise from one substantive rank to another substantive rank without 
thought or care, and will terminate his career in thirty-eight years by 
securing the prize of the service, which his former senior regimental 
officer will have tc wait years before he can obtain. The regimental 
officer's services are forgotten with the breaking up of his regiment, 
or its conversion into an irregular corps; his labours, however good, 
are cast on the waters without hope of their reaching a haven; his 
home is broken up; his brevet rank is a mockery when its possession 
is contrasted with the pecuniary gains and with the rank which his 


janior cadre officer obtains.”’ 


The retention of the hames of the officers of the staff corps 
on the cadres of their old regiments, is, in truth, a glaring 
absurdity. If the Indian Government are determined to have 
uch a corps, it ought to be made a completely independent 
body. Its members ought not to be allowed to remain on the 


lists of regiments to which they have ceased to belong, with 
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the sole effect, and, as it would seem, with the single purpose, of 
obstructing the promotion of the less fortunate but equally 
meritorious officers. 

We cannot now deal with all the points upon which Lord 
Cranworth’s commission reported favourably to the Indian 
officers, but upon which their grievances are still unredressed. 
It is indeed quite sufficient to say that with reference to them 
Sir Charles Wood has deliberately ignored the finding of his 
own chosen referees. There were, however, two complaints of 
the officers, upon which we must say a word. The first relates 
to the practical destruction of the bonus system, under which 
the junior officers in a regiment were in the habit of purchasing 
the interest of their seniors, hy means of a regimentalcontribution, 
in which every officer took part according to his means, It 
is not disputed that this method of accelerating promotion has 
in fact been put an end to by the arrangements consequent 
upon the amalgamation of the two armies. But the Secretary 
of State replies that the bonus system was itself illegal, and 
that its abolition cannot therefore be said to constitute a 
grievance. The answer is that, whether legal or illegal, it was a 
system which has over and over again received the express 
sanction of the East-India Company; and that, on the faith of 
that sanction, the officers of the army made their investments 
and sustained their regimental retiring funds. It is perfectly 
monstrous that the State should now step in, and, without 
giving the slightest compensation to men whom it has induced 
to lay out their money, should prevent their receiving those 
advantages to which they legitimately looked forward when 
they expended it. Questions of this kind ought not to be 
dealt with in the technical spirit of a lawyer, but with the 
broad and substantial equity which befits a statesman. 
Another grave cause of complaint arises out of the injury 
done to the lieut.-colonels in reference to what are called “ off- 
reckonings” on colonels’ allowances. It is clear that, under 
the old system, lieut.-colonels generally obtained their allow- 
ances after a service of about ten years. Sir Charles Wood 
has arbitrarily fixed twelve years as the term of service which 
is in future to be demanded from them, as a condition of 
obtaining this augmentation of pay. We do trust that the 
commission to which we have already referred will treat this 
and the other points in dispute in a large and generous spirit. 
We cannot afford to disgust valuable and gallant officers—to 
spread a spirit of discontent through an important branch of 
our army—merely in order to realize an ill-judged economy, or 
to enable Sir Charles Wood to carry out innovations which are 
not reforms. The Indian army has deserved well of England, 
and it has a right to expect a generous return. TF or that, 
however, it does not ask; all that it seeks is the bare justice 
which cannot be refused without national disgrace. 








ALPINE RAILWAYS. 


A curious instance of the tendency of the human mind to 
supply all at once, by a variety of methods, a want which has 
been very patiently borne while it seemed to be incapable of 
remedy by any means, is exhibited in the number of projects 
for carrying railway communication across the Alps. No 
sooner was it suggested that this break in the continuity of the 
Continental lines was not inevitable, than half a dozen different 
schemes for piercing the mountain-chain at different points were 
announced. Of these the Mont Cenis tunnel is the farthest 
advanced in practical execution. But while it has yet suc- 
ceeded only in forcing its way about one-third through the 
thickness of the mountain, and the period of its completion is 
still variously estimated at from four to ten years, a method 
has been proposed, and experimentally tried, for carrying a 
railway over the pass itself. And the expen:ment seems likely 
to prove that the work can thus be effectually done. It has, 
indeed, not yet procured the acknowledgment of the French 
and Italian Governments, which required it to be made before 
granting a concession of the line; but the official trials have 
been completed, and have more than realized all the conditions 
that were laid down. It has also been inspected by a number 
of high authorities of other countries, including Captain Tyler, 
specially commissioned by our Board of Trade, all of whom 
concur in declaring the case made out. We may therefore 
anticipate the formal approval of the parties immediately con- 
cerned, and try to make clear to our readers the method by 
which our tourists of next autumn may expect to be able to 
make their way, with ease undreamed of, to the sunny South. 

The present gap in the railway communication on the Mont 
Cenis route is of a length of forty-seven miles, between St. 
Michel on the French, and Susa on the Italian side. But to 
traverse this short space a period of time of nine and a half 








hours in summer, and ten and a half in winter, is allowed, thus 
making it practically a whole day’s journey, and a hard one, for 
the traveller. The service is performed by diligence, with all 
the discomfort incident to that mode of travelling, and in bad 
weather, or after heavy falls of snow, it is liable to be for some 
days interrupted altogether. Everything has been done, how- 
ever, that can be done with such methods of transit. The road 
is excellent; it is of an average width of 30 feet, and as 
it zigzags up the mountain it is nowhere of a steeper gradient 
than 1 in 12. But this incline, though not excessive on a road, is 
far beyond the power of any locomotive on a common railway. 
Our own ordinary gradients are not over 1 in 100, and 1 in 75 
was long deemed impracticable, and is still avoided if possible. 
The curves of the zigzags, moreover, by which even this gradient 
is secured, are far sharper than we ever venture to employ; 
and the danger to an ordinary line, when these curves overhang 
sheer precipices of thousands of feet in height, would alone 
place such a line out of the question. Yet no better course 
than the road takes could be laid out by any engineering skill, 
at any practicable cost, across the pass. The question then 
was, how to construct a line of railway following the curves 
of the road, so as to enable an engine to take up with speed and 
safety a train of carriages where nothing but horses and mules 
had before trodden. 

It is solved in this way. An ordinary line of rails is laid 
down on the outside edge of the road, occupying so much of it 
as is necessary for the purpose. On these the engine and 
carriages run in the usual way. But between the rails there 


| is further laid a central rail, lying on its side, and supported 


at a height of seven inches above the ground. This central 
rail bears no weight, and no wheel runs on it. But below the 
engine there are two horizontal wheels, which work against it, 
one on each side, being pressed to it by springs, capable of 
being regulated to any pressure. These wheels are driven by 
independent cylinders. Thus, when the inclination becomes so 
steep that the bite of the ordinary driving-wheels, obtained 
from the pressure of the weight of the engine against the 
rails they run on, is insufficient to propel the train: when they 
would, in fact, merely slip round without advancing: the 
horizontal wheels come into play, and, by their bite on the 
central rail, not caused by weight, but by the springs that 
force them against it, they furnish the requisite increase of 
resistance which enables the engine to advance. And, since 
the strength of their bite upon the central rail does not 
depend on the weight of the engine, but on the force of 
the springs and the regulating means which the engine- 
driver can bring into play, it is thus possible at 
once to employ a light engine, and to make the whole steam 
power it can exert available for propulsion, without losing any 
of it by “slip.” So much as regards the mounting of a steep 
incline. But the centre rail plays an equally important part 
in descending. It is then used as furnishing means for 
employing a break power. In an ordinary railway it is##he 
weight alone of the engine, or break-van, which gives ‘the 
power of resistance by which a train can be stopped. When 
the breaks are applied at their utmost force they can do 
nothing more than stop the wheels from revolving, just as a 
chain round the spoke of a waggon-wheel stops it, and converts 
it into a drag. The very most they can do, therefore, is to 
make the wheels they are applied to slide instead of turning 
round, and only by the friction thus caused can they retard the 
motion of the rest of the carriages. But if the horizontal 
wheels on the Mont Cenis line have breaks applied to them, 
and at the same time are forced against the central rail, there 
is a means of retardation provided which is quite independent 
of weight. Moreover, they may for such a purpose be supplied 
not only to the engine, but to every carriage in the train, thus 
affording the means of stopping each independently, and of 
holding in reserve an enormous break-power over the whole 
train for use in case of emergency. But, finally, the centre 
rail possesses yet another advantage. The hold which the 
horizontal wheels take of it make it impossible that the carriage 
to which they are attached should leave the rails it runs on. 
Hence, with this precaution the trains may safely pass round 
the sharp curves of the road, and the passengers may, without 
alarm, look from the windows down the walls of rock along 
the edge of which they are borne at double the speed and with 
far more than the safety of diligences dragged by mules; for 
the engine cannot take fright, nor stumble at a critical point, 
and the carriages are actually locked to the road they travel on. 

This system was some years ago practically tried on an 
experimental line in Derbyshire; and it has now been proved 


_ by running trains for some months, and with perfect safety, 





over a mile and a half of the worst portion of the Mont Cenis 
pass. It allows of a speed which will reduce the transit from 
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a period of ten to one of four hours, with all the added com- | 


forts of a railway carriage in lieu of a diligence, and assurance 
against the inconvenience of being arrested altogether by the 
bad weather. It will also, by making this route, and the 
Italian railways, available, reduce the time required on the 
overland route to India by thirty hours. We may therefore 
accept it as an immense improvement on the present system, 
and a very tolerable substitute for the tunnel which we have 
still so long to wait for. But it is, perhaps, of still more 
importance as a pioneer. It shows what may be done to 
extend railway benefits in other mountain districts. And even 
in regions where an ordinary railway might be laid out, by the 
ingenuity of the engineer in discovering a practicable but 
circuitous line, it will offer great advantages in enabling him, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


at a diminished cost, to adopt the most direct and quickest | 


course. 
half the length otherwise necessary, may sometimes be avail- 
able; that an immense saving in tunnels, viaducts, and cuttings 
may be made; and that, though the trains go more slowly up 


Captain Tyler shows that in this way a line of only | 


the steeper ascents, they will still arrive at their destination | 


more speedily, and with far less wear and tear, than if they 
had been obliged to follow an easier, but more winding route. 
It has, however, been further suggested that the other 
advantages presented by the system are such as ought to com- 
mend it to our adoption, even on the most level and straightest 
of existing lines. The obviating any possibility of the engine 


or carriages, at whatever speed, going off the rails, is certainly | 


a strong recommendation which there is no reason should be 
restricted to the high Alps. And the power thus given of 


stopping a train at once, on danger appearing ahead, would | 


be a marvellous addition to our security in travelling. To 


prevent, by such means, the accidents which at present arise | 
from carriages leaving the rails and from collisions, at the same | 


time that we rendered greater speed than now perfectly safe, 
would be an immense gain in railway travelling. The means 
appear exceedingly simple, and not at all too costly for us to 
ask our companies to undertake when such ends are in view. 
And probably if it be found that a terrific Alpine pass is by 
such means made secure and practicable, public opinion will 
compel the extension of the method by which it is effected to 
every occasion of railway communication. 








THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


to the general community. It would not be likely to lead 
to an improvement in our metropolitan milk, and it could 
hardly, in the nature of things, lead to its further deterioration. 
But when it becomes a question of the cattle which supply us 
with meat as well as milk, and when we are told that bad as 
London milk is, and dear as is London meat, the source of 
the supply of both is threatened, we feel that the metropolitan 
cowkeepers have met to consider a subject in which we have 
a very material interest. And this, without exaggeration, 
is the fact. While we have been looking for news about 
the Russian plague, and watching the approach of Asiatic 


Thus, while Continental Governments exert themselves might 


and main to cut off the progress of the disease, we open our, 


ports to it, welcome it into our cattle markets, and allow it 
to pass along our lines of railway to every part of the king- 
dom. This is free trade with a vengeance. The disease which 
is now telling so fatally upon our cattle is one which has 
existed for centuries, and is thoroughly well known to veter- 
inary surgeons. Professor Gamgee, who addressed the cow- 
keepers at their meeting on Monday, described it as “a 
catarrhal affection, producing in the blood an impurity which 
has a tendency to work itself outward in every direction,” and 
so catching that any exhalation, even through the pores of the 
skin of an animal diseased, is highly infectious. In the vast 
majority of cases itis incurable. It kills in two or three days, 
or in a week. Even though it is not contagious to human 
beings, “ it might,” says Professor Gamgee, “ produce typhus, 
and other fevers and diseases, because, after a lengthened 
period of bad or insufficient food in any country, the people of 
that country were sure to suffer in health.” Yet, although we 
have been importing foreign cattle since 1842, and though 
ever since then diseased animals have been introduced into 
the country, decimating our native stock, there has been no 
attempt to regulate this traffic, so as to secure the importation 
of none but healthy animals. Thus the importation of foreign 
cattle, instead of cheapening meat to us, has made it dearer, 
and we are now in danger of a new famine, because the Govern- 
ment has neglected the simple precaution of instituting a 
cattle quarantine. Nay, Professor Gamgee says that thousands 
of diseased cows and oxen are slaughtered in our cities, sent to 
our meat markets, and are freely sold and eaten. 

We are almost disposed to forgive the metropolitan cow- 
keepers the offence of watering our milk for the service they 
have done us in giving Professor Gamgee an opportunity of 
instructing us on this subject, though, unless they are very 
much belied, they have done worse things to our milk than 
water it. But now what is to be done? The drought of last 
year has made meat dear enough. If the cattle plague is left 
to do its work beef and mutton will be at such a price that it 
will be a luxury in which only the well-to-do can indulge daily. 
To cure infected animals seems to be hopeless, and the best use 
we can put them to is to kill them at once before they infect 
others. This, however, is not a process which will readily 
recommend itself to the bucolic mind. When the sheep small- 
pox was ravaging the flocks in North Wiltshire in 1862, the 


| farmers did their best to conceal the fact; they were afraid of 
A mertinc of metropolitan cowkeepers is not an event | 


which, under ordinary circumstances, can be of much interest | 


cholera, a plague of another kind has come, not upon us, | 


indeed, but upon creatures who are continually becoming part 
of us, and without whom it would fare ill with English muscle. 
From what foreign port it has come to us, in what steamers, 
or in what particular cargoes, we have no means of ascertaining. 
But in one month it has attacked two thousand head of cattle, 


- 80 and 40 cows 11 were affected by Monday. 


and what it attacks it for the most part destroys. It has found © 


its way into many parts of the kingdom, and is spreading 
rapidly ; so that we bid fair, after having just come to the end 
of the cotton famine, to begin anew with a meat famine; for 
if this murrain is not stopped, meat, which is dear enough as 
it is, will quickly be at famine price. All other provisions will 
become correspondingly dear, and we may yet have to sing of 
the time “ when mighty roast beef was the Englishman’s food,” 
as of a time past. 

We do not manage these matters as well as they do abroad. In 


France, in Austria, Prussia, and elsewhere on the Continent,when | 


there is a murrain amongst cattle, the Government take steps 
at once to isolate an infected district, and, if the disease can- 
not be extinguished, to confine it to that quarter. Veterinary 
inspectors are appointed, and when they report that an animal 
has caught the infection, it is at once killed, and its owner is 
compensated by tlte Government. 
we tolerate no such interference. Diseased cattle may come 
and go amongst us as their owners like. It is not their fault 
but their misfortune that they are diseased, and neither man 
nor beast should suffer for that for which he is not to blame, 


depreciating the value of their flocks by admitting that they 
were infected, and the result was that the disease spread 
rapidly. It was not until some farmer, gifted with more brains 
than the rest, proposed the establishment of a common fund, 
out of which the owners of diseased sheep should be com- 
pensated, that the obvious precaution of killing off all infected 
animals was adopted. That radical process was so effective 
that in a few weeks the sheep small-pox disappeared. It has 
now again shown itself, this time on the Sussex Downs, and 
the farmers there should lose no time in profiting by the 
experience of North Wiltshire. The cattle plague, says Pro- 
fessor Gamgee, will not be so easily dealt with; but if it is to 
be combatted at all it must be by the same means—a common 
fund, and the destruction, or, at least, the isolation of all 
infected animals. And no time should be lost. Already its 
ravages in London have cost the cowkeepers £30,000. In Surrey 
it broke out in a dairy-farm on Saturday, and out of between 
We read, again, 
that in the Essex marshes, out of a herd of 100 grazing beasts 5 
were lost on Monday, while another herd of between 70 and 80 
cows was reduced one-half in ten days. Two rules seem of 
vital importance; the first is, to remove at once an animal 
which shows symptoms of the infection ; and the second, not to 
add new bought cattle to your stock before passing them through 
quarantine. A Lambeth cowkeeper, six weeks ago, bought 
two Dutch heifers and placed them with his stock. Presently 
they sickened, communicated the disease to the others, and the 


whole lot had to be destroyed. Another Surrey dairyman 


In free and happy England | 


bought, about the same time, two foreign cows at the cattle- 
market. But, wiser than he of Lambeth, he kept them by 
themselves for a time before adding them to his stock of 
30 cows. They sickened of the plague and died; but there 


_ the mischief stopped. 








THE TORQUAY MURDER. 


Ir is a humiliating confession to be obliged to make, that 
in this country, which boasts of being par excellence the home | 
of the domestic virtues, infanticide should be among the 
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commonest of crimes. Yet the revelations of the present and 
of past assizes leave no doubt that such is the dreadful truth. 
There is scarcely a county in England without its two or 
three cases of child-murder, or, at all events, “ concealment of 
birth,” and wherever they occur they are nearly always 
marked by the same melancholy features. The culprit is 
usually the mother, who is impelled by poverty, desertion, or 
perhaps shame, to “put away” the living token of her sin. 
Sometimes, however, she does not work alone. The recent 
trial for the Torquay murder at the Exeter Assizes proves 
that there are women in Devonshire at any rate who are 
ready, for paltry sums of money, to help unfortunate girls 
to get rid of inconvenient offspring, and who pursue their 
hideous calling with a Satanic cunning which renders dis- 
covery almost impossible. Seldom in the annals of crime 
has there been a more fearful disclosure of wickedness than 
that made last week in the course of the trial of Charlotte 
Winsor. 

This infamous woman was indicted at the Spring Assizes, 
along with Mary Jane Harris, for the murder of the child of 
the latter. The evidence, which was purely circumstantial, 
was not conclusive; and, after a long deliberation, the jury 
were discharged. Last week Winsor was put on her trial 
alone, and Harris was admitted as Queen’s evidence. Her 
testimony revealed an amount of cruelty and depravity which 
one would have supposed impossible in Christian England. 
It seems that, seven years ago, when she was only sixteen 
years of age, she was seduced by a man of the name of 
Nicholls. The result of her intercourse with him was the 
birth of a child, who is, we believe, still alive, and who has 
been maintained by the father. Harris went into service at 
Torquay after her first misfortune, and for four or five years 
was well conducted. She was a hardworking girl; and, sin- 
gularly enough when her subsequent career is considered, was 
valued by her mistress for her kindness and attention when there 
was sickness or sorrow in the house. In the course of last year 
she unfortunately again met Nicholls, and in October gave 
birth to a second child at the house of a Mrs. Gibson. For 
some time the infant was kept there; but in December, 
Harris, who was again in service, seems to have determined 
to get rid of it. What her motive was is uncertain; but she 
probably found it impossible to continue to pay for its keep. 
Mrs. Winsor now appeared on the scene. She was known 
in the country as a “wise woman,” and had acquired a 
horrible reputation for skill in helping young women like 
Mary Harris out of their difficulties. Her lone cottage near 
Torquay had often been used by girls in the neighbourhood as 
a home during their confinement, and there, in solitude and 
silence, many a little victim had been foully murdered. On 
the 12th of December Harris took her child, whom she never- 
theless told the jury at Exeter that she “ wished to live,” to 
the den of this ogress. Winsor, on the same day that she 
received the child, had some conversation with Harris, and 
recited some of her previous exploits. “She said that she 
had put away one of a girl who was confined at her house. 
I asked her how she did it. She said she put her finger on the 
jugular vein. She also said she had stifled one three weeks 
old for Elizabeth Sharland.... . She said she had put away 
one for her sister Porry.”” Harris asked her the same evening 

- whether she was not afraid. “No,” she answered; “ with 
you, it’s doing good.” She seems to have acted with philosophic 
coolness, and perhaps, if her station was different, we should 
find sentimental journalists pleading for a mitigation of the 
sentence she will soon undergo, on the ground that she is the 
enlightened though mistaken exponent of Malthusian principles. 
She was ready, not only to kill a solitary babe, but if paid 
well enough, for a wholesale massacre of innocents. “I'll 
put them all by for thee,” she told Harris, “if thee hast 





‘The dismal drama was soon played out. On the 9th of 
February Harris went to the cottage. On her arrival she 
found her child tied to a chair, and Winsor’s granddaughter, 
Selina Pratt, playing with it. Pratt was sent into Torquay 
on an errand, and then the female Thug commenced her 
operations. We give the description of what followed in the 
mother’s own words:—‘“ She asked me then if she should do 
it. I asked how she could do it. She said, ‘ Put it between 
the bed ticks.’ I don’t remember that she said any more; but 
she took the child into the girl Pratt’s bedroom. I did not 


then go in, nor could I see what she did. She stayed there | 


about ten minutes, and then came back into the room without 
the baby. She said, would I look in, and that it soon died. 


I looked in and saw the bed made up, but no child. I 
. There is something in- | 
conceivably horrible in the naked simplicity of this narrative. | 


saw the child’s body afterwards.” 





Even to read it almost freezes the blood, and to have heard it 
fall from the lips of a young mother, whose instinct should have 
taught her to cherish her wretched offspring, must have been 
still more appalling. This evidence sealed the fate of Winsor, 
and she will speedily be sent to the disgraceful death which 
she richly deserves. She will rank amongst the most atrocious 
criminals of modern times. Never was there a more cold- 
blooded and horrible murder. Unless Harris, under the in- 
fluence either of conscience, or a selfish desire to save her 
own life, had “ split,” the guilt could not have been 
brought thoroughly home. If murder be, as Mr. De Quincy 
once suggested, a fine art, Winsor is a great artist, greater 
than Palmer or Pritchard, or even than Mrs. Manning or 
Catherine Wilson. 

But the younger prisoner’s guilt is but little inferior to 
Winsor’s. It is impossible, as Mr. Justice Keating observed, 
for any reasonable being to doubt that she wished her child to 
die, and not, as she again and again alleged, to live. We 
believe that, in ordinary cases, it is usual to pardon an approver. 
But this is an exceptional case, and we think that Harris 
should herself receive a heavy punishment. She is evidently 
not altogether wanting in the better feelings of human nature, 
and, no doubt, was tempted by ther fellow-prisoner to “ put 
away” her child. Still, after making every allowance for her, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the plain fact that she sat quietly in 
one room, whilst, to her knowledge and with her sanction, her 
offspring was being smothered in another. Her excuse that she 
was “ fooled up ” to the deed is a very lame one. The hideous 
seed sown by Winsor would never have taken root save in a 
wicked heart. She may have a right to claim exemption from 
the capital penalty, but if she were to escapo altogether, the 
claims of justice will be only half satisfied. 

We fear that Winsor is not a solitary criminal. Every day 
the statistics of infanticide become more and more alarming, 
and for one case that comes to light, there are many that 
escape detection. The experience of our country coroners 
shows that in many country villages and great cities there are 
women like the Torquay murderess exercising their terrible 
profession. Such persons, however, cannot be attacked by any 
special legislation, and we must trust to the vigilance of the 
police to bring them to justice. But it must be remembered 
that many child-murders are committed by the mothers, alone 
and unassisted, and the reluctance of juries to convict in such 
cases operates as a direct encouragement to crime. At present 
the trial of a woman for killing her own child is too often 
almost a farce. If the murder is done soon after the babe 
is born, a verdict of “concealment of birth” is imvariably 
returned; if at a later time, a jury will catch at any straw 
to save themselves from the necessity of convicting. In 
fact, they feel, not without reason, that a young girl who in a 
paroxysm of shame or despair destroys her child, is not a fit 
subject for the gallows, and they shrink from a conclusion 
which they suppose will be certainly followed by the infliction 
of the extreme penalty of the law. They are, indeed, mistaken 
in their opinion, for in most cases the prisoner would receive a 
reprieve, but the judge cannot say so in plain words, and they 
therefore refuse to run the risk of returning the verdict de- 
manded by the evidence. The remedy for this state of things 
is obvious. The punishment for infanticide should be mitigated, 
and then it would become certain. There would be an end at 
once of acquittals of sane criminals on such grounds as 
“ insanity” or ‘“‘ puerperal mania,” and of improper convictions 
for concealment of birth. 

But although an increased certainty of conviction would, we 
believe, operate very beneficially, the real remedy for the crime 
of infanticide can only be found in the diffusion of a higher 
standard of morality among the lower classes. Among the 
middle class, we may say with truth that purity is the rule, 
and. unchastity the exception. We are afraid that the same 
cannot be said of the class whence servant-girls and shop- 
girls are drawn. They are, from the nature of their occu- 
pations, subject to innumerable temptations, and need the 
constant care of those in authority over them. It is, of 
course, impossible, to be always watching them, but soli- 
tary walks at late hours should be rigidly forbidden. A 
discreet mistress, moreover, will encourage a virtuous attach- 
ment. There is a strong prejudice among old-fashioned people 
against “followers,” but a decent lover, whose presence in the 
kitchen is recognised and sanctioned, is the strongest preserva- 
tive of a servant’s virtue. It is when sheis driven out to seek 
furtive interviews in dark lanes and side streets that she is in 
danger. A policy of generosity on the part of her employers, 
and a frank acceptance of the fact that she has the same 
feelings as themselves, will do much to keep her in the path of 

honesty and virtue. 
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WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. 


Poor Timothy Daly and Richard Gibson have not died in 
vain. 
world has raised a spirit of inquiry into the condition generally 
of the poor in workhouse infirmaries, and a determination 
that they shall not be left at the mercy of drunken nurses and 
inefficient medical officers. It was high time that such a 
spirit should be awakened. 


| times a day to those who were very ill, and twice or once a 
_ day as they improved. Another said that she “ poured out 


The neglect and cruelty which hurried them out of the | 


the medicine and judged according,” a trifle more or less not 
making any difference, in this lady’s opinion. What else could 
be expected from a set of old women, averaging 60 years of 
age, untrained, unpaid, performing a thankless and laborious 


_ duty at a time of life when alacrity and energy are gone? Such 
| nursing is the best that such nurses can give. When the Com- 


With the facts already ascertained | 


before us, we cannot doubt that lives upon lives have been lost | 


in our workhouse infirmaries from such neglect as amounts to 
positive and heartless cruelty. And, perhaps, the lot of those 
who have sunk rapidly under such inhuman treatment has 
been happier than that of others who have lingered long under 
the hands of doctors and nurses, but have none the less owed 
their ultimate decease to their neglect. No doubt there are 
workhouse infirmaries in which humanity is the rule, and 
where the best efforts are made that insufficient arrangements, 
in the construction and commodiousness of the building, allow. 
But nothing more disgraceful can be imagined than the 
character of those which do not belong to these exceptions ; 
nothing more truly miserable and pitiable than the condition 
of the poor who are practically condemned to a lingering death 
within their wards. 

Our contemporary the Lancet, which rendered such services 
to the public by its Analytical Commission, in exposing the 
extent to which the adulteration of food was carried on, has 
lately appointed a sanitary commission to investigate the state 
of our workhouse infirmaries, and in its last number it gives 
samples of well-conducted and badly-conducted infirmaries, 
that of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, coming under the latter 
category, while that of Islington falls under the former. In 
St. Leonard’s workhouse, at the date of the visit of the com- 
missioners, the population of the house was 700; but though 
it was fine summer weather, the sick actually in the wards 
numbered about 240; while in the lunatic and imbecile wards 
there were 180. If we add to these 130 other paupers who are 
described as “ absolutely infirm,” we have, out of a population 
of 700, only 200 in a state of health, while 500 were in a state 
requiring constant and careful medical supervision. When we 
learn that to supply that want there is only one medical officer, 
who has to do the entire work of visiting and dispensing, and 
that there is only one paid nurse, while the rest of the nursing 
is done by paupers, male and female, it is evident that the 
medical attendance is of the most inadequate character, and 
that the condition of the sick is to an extreme degree wretched. 
As there are no prescription-cards over the beds, the doctor, in 
addition to the labour of seeing his patients, prescribing for 
them, and dispensing their medicines, has to trust to his 
memory for the treatment which each patient has had, “ to 
make up his mind as to variation, and then, after completing 
his round and descending into the dispensary, to remember 
en masse all the changes which he desires to make, and forth- 
with to prepare the medicines.” That he can do this with any 
approach to efficiency is, of course, out of the question. The 
thing is impossible, and if he is to be excused for failure on 
this ground, he is still open to severe censure for undertaking 
a duty which he cannot perform. 

Good nursing would no doubt materially make up for his 
inevitable deficiencies; but the Commissioners say that “the 
nursing organization at this establishment is as bad as can 
be.” The female nurses “are mostly a very inferior set of 
women,” and the males “ a peculiarly rough, ignorant, and un- 
couth set.” Night nurses thereare none! It is not surprising 
that, with such agents, the administration of food and medi- 
cines is shamefully irregular. Out of nine consecutive patients 
whom the Commissioners examined only four received their 
medicines regularly. “A poor fellow lying very danger- 
ously ill with gangrene of the leg had had no medicine for 
three days, because, as the male ‘nurse’ said, his mouth had 
been sore.” Of neither of these facts had the doctor been 
informed. A female patient, also very ill, had not had her 
medicine for two days, “ because the very infirm old lady in 
the next bed, who, it seemed, was appointed by the nurse to 
fulfil this duty, had been too completely bedridden for the last 
few days to rise and give it to her.” Cther patients had 


gone without their medicine because they had diarrhea. It | 


would seem that that complaint, in the opinion of the 
nurses, was not only a sufficient reason for withholding their 
medicine, but was a medicine for itself; at all events, the 


patients got no other, nor was the doctor informed of their | 
The nurses, indeed, seem to have had the most 


condition. . 
extraordinary ideas upon the nature and utilities of medicine. 


missioners tell us that the dressings were “ roughly and badly 
applied,” that “ lotions and water dressings were applied in rags, 
which were allowed to dry and stick”; that even “sloughing 
ulcers and cancers” were so treated; that this was “the rule,” 
and that “ bandages seemed to be unknown ”—we are horrified, 
but not astonished. We at once accept as a type of the 
general system the following dreadful picture :— 


*“We found in one ward two paralytic patients with frightful 
sloughs of the back: they were both dirty, and lying on hard straw 
mattresses; the one dressed only with a rag steeped in chloride-of- 


_ lime solution, the other with a rag thickly covered with ointment. 


This latter was a fearful and very extensive sore, in a state of absolute 
putridity ; the buttocks of the patient were covered with filth and 
excoriated, and the stench was masked by strewing dry chloride of 
lime on the floor under the bed. A spectacle more saddening or more 
discreditable cannot be imagined. Both these patients have since 
Gied : no inquest has been held on either.” 


Quite in keeping with all this are the general arrangements 
of the sick wards. The total expenditure for drugs, including 
quinine, cod-liver oil, &c., is about £50 a year—one-fourth of 


_ the sum similarly spent in the much smaller infirmary at 











| 
| 
| 
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It was given “all down the ward in a cup; elsewhere in a | 


| Paradises of seclusion and silence ; old villages and farmhouses 


One nurse confessed that she gave medicines three 


gallipot.” 


Islington. The walls are gloomy, the supply of books scanty, 
and the tables and forms are so insufficient to the number of 
the patients that they have to eat their dinners on their beds. 
There are not chairs enough, there are no bed-pulls to enable 
the patients to shift themselves in their beds, nor dumb-waiters 
at their bedsides. The dietary is extremely monotonous, “ too 
much of boiled meat and too little of roast.” There are no bed- 
rests for patients who can sit up for an hour or two occasionally, 
no foot-rests, or stools, or stomach and feet warmers. Every- 
where there is an aspect of cheerlessness and desolation, 
especially in the lunatic and imbecile wards, of whose inmates 
the Commissioners give a description perfectly horrible. 
“ Moping about in herds, without any occupation whatever ; 
neither classified, nor amused, nor employed; congregated in 
a miserable day-room, where they sit and stare at each other 
or at the bare walls, and where the monotony is only broken 
by the occasional excitement due to an epileptic or the gibber- 
ing and fitful laughter of some more excitable lunatic,—they 
pass a life uncheered by any of the brightening influences 
which, in well-managed asylums, are employed to develop the 
remnants of intelligence and to preserve them from total 
degradation. They have here neither fresh air nor exercise, 
no out-door or in-door occupation of any kind. The exercise- 
ground is a wretched yard with bare walls, confined in space, 
and utterly miserable and unfit for its purpose. It is a fright- 
ful accumulation of human failures, treated with utter neglect 
of their human character; kept in tolerably clean rooms, and 
fed with sufficient food, as we would kennel dogs in decent 
kennels, but not otherwise recognised or treated as deserving 
of moral or intellectual consideration.” If the guardians can 
spend £60,000 in rebuilding their workhouse and infirmary, 
surely it cannot be for want of means that all this physical 
and mental misery exists under their eyes without any attempt 
on their part to lessen it. Their workhouse is practically an 
hospital, so deficient in all the requirements of one that it 
is a disgrace to the country, but far more a disgrace to the 
guardians. The proper nursing of the sick is one of the most 
obligatory of Christian duties, and it is really marvellous how 
men with the common instincts of humanity in their breasts 
can sanction the gross neglect, the abominable cruelty, daily 
practised in St. Leonard’s Workhouse. 








THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


A PLEASANT county, and a healthy, is Hertfordshire. Accord- 
ing to an old saying, the land is worth a certain amount of 
extra purchase-money, by reason of the pure air. Green slopes 
of meadow-land, intersected by leafy lanes, stretch from border 
to border; small woods of timber-trees, and coppices of tender 
saplings, diversify the more open ground ; stately seats of dis- 
tinguished families, umbrageous with oaken glades where the 
deer browse and glimmer, and deep with ferny dingles where 
the hares crouch, or flit like shadows in the sunshine before 
the intruder’s footstep, preserve, at intervals of a few miles, little 
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lie thickly scattered about the high roads and quiet ways; and, 
at St. Alban’s, a venerable abbey, grey with mists of Saxon 
and Norman antiquity, amd an ancient town, haunted with 
memories of Roman Verulam, now utterly vanished, introduce 
an element of historical interest into the pastoral freshness and 
the patrician grandeur. ‘Though seated so near to London as 
to be within half an hour’s jaunt by rail into its very core, 
Hertfordshire is as rural im its scenery, as bright and pure in 
its atmosphere, as though a hundred miles intervened between 
it and the huge smoke-cloud of the metropolis. If literary men 


sidered rather doubtful—one could hardly fix upon a better 
county than the northern neighbour of Middlesex for enabling 
them to gratify their taste. You have in it a sense of the 
London cares. The peasants talk im a tone just roughened 
impatience in the cultivated ear; and, ‘‘ sitting muffled in dark 
leaves,” or meditating over a tankard of ale in the shady 
parlour of a wayside inn, you are still, so to speak, conscious 
of the near pulsations of that mighty centre of intelligence 
which can never become uninteresting to any man who is not 
either a misanthrope or a fool. The projectors of the Guild of 
Literature and Art have therefore chosen a charming spot for 
the erection of their Homes for the decayed man of intellect, 
supposing him really to desire a country life; and certainly 


at the fine seat of Sir Bulwer Lytton at Knebworth, about 
two miles to the south, was calculated to exhibit the project 
in the most attractive light possible. The country around 
Stevenage, where the Homes are situated, is at once open and 
well wooded ; the buildings themselves are pretty Gothic 
structures; the day was fine, amd a jocund company, 


headed by Mr. Charles Dickens, the Vice-President of 
the Guild, and one of the chief promoters of the 
undertaking, assembled at the mewly-erected houses, 


and afterwards passed a merry afternoon at the seat 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton, the President. All the circum- 
stances were of a nature to captivate the imagination, and to 
call forth some of the kindliest and most sympathetic emotions 
of our being. The old hall of Knebworth was draped with 
the banners of many generations of its owner’s family, and the 
host had provided for his guests a lamcheon such as formed no 
bad prelude to the speeches, and to the subsequent dancing 
in the green alleys of the park. It was pleasant also to 
listen to the two most illustrious of living novelists speaking 
each other’s praises in words of which, we are sure, the sin- 
cerity was equal to the eloquence; to hear Sir Bulwer Lytton 
associating the toast of ‘* The Guild of Literature and Art” 
with “the name of a man whose writings are equally the 
delight of the scholar and the artizam—whose creations dwell 
in our hearts as familiarly and fondly as if they were our own 
kinsfolk, and who has united an unrivalled mastery over the 
laughter and the tears of millions with as genial and sweet a 
philosophy as ever made the passions move at the command 
of virtue; ” and to find Mr. Dickens replying in this strain of 
splendid eulogy :— 


* Ladies and gentlemen, you know very well that when the health, 
life, and beauty now overflowing these halls shall have fled, crowds of 
people will come to see the place where he [Sir Bulwer Lytton] lived 
and wrote. Setting aside the orator and statesman—for happily we 
know no party here but this agreeable party—setting aside all this, 
you know very well that this is the home of a very great man, whose 
connection with Hertfordshire every other county in England will 
envy for many long years to come. You know that when this hall 
is dullest and emptiest, you can make it when you please brightest 
and fullest by peopling it with the creations of his brilliant fancy. 
Let us all wish together that they may be many more—for the more 
they are the better it will be, and, as he always excels himself, the 
better they will be. I ask you to listem to their praises and not to 
mine, and to let them, not me, propose his health.” 


Literary men are so often charged with mutual jealousy and 
ill-will, and the charge has been supported by so many ugly 
facts, that it is truly delightful to see two foremost men in the 
same walk of literary art thus crowning one another. We do 
not marvel that the words of both speakers should have been 
interrupted by “ loud cheers,” for the enthusiasm of such 
moments is contagious, and it is then that we find even cold 


‘ and reserved natures betraying their latent heat and bright- 


ness. That the day was in the highest degree successful, is 

certainly no wonder; and that it will impart a powerful 

stimulus to the Guild, which has languished a good deal since 

> = establishment twelve or thirteen years ago, we cannot 
oubt. 


How far the institution will answer its purpose, is another 





neighbourhood of London, combined with immunity from | 


with country characteristics, yet not so difficult as to provoke | 
permanent what in the other case was only exceptional. 


the ceremony of last Saturday, with its accompanying festival © 


_ question, and one which we cannot decide under the mere 


influence of enthusiasm. The Guild originated in the dissatis- 





really love sylvan retirement as much as they generally profess to | 
do in their writings—a point which must, we fear, be con- | 


faction of Sir Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Dickens, and some other 
leading members of the intellectual world, in certain short- 
comings and defective arrangements of the Literary Fund, 
That Fund, it should not be forgotten, has done, and is every 
year doing, great service to authors pressed by temporary 
difficulties, and it is in many respects a credit to the country 
which supports it; but it is not without its faults of manage- 
ment, and those faults were more numerous a dozen years ago 
than they are now. The institutors of the Guild proposed to 
take a different, and as they thought a better, course in the 
association which they inaugurated. They determined on build- 
ing a set of residences where decayed authors might end their 
days, and on giving life-long annuities to such as might 
deserve them. The Literary Fund does neither; it simply 
relieves special cases of special distress. The design of the 
Guild was unquestionably a great advance; it was rendering 


Nevertheless, we are not without some doubt whether that 
part of the project which consisted in the building of places of 


residence, with the words “Institution of the Guild of 








Literature and Art” over the gateway, was not a mistake. 
The plain truth of the matter is, that these dwellings—pretty 
as they may be, and generous as was the intention out of 
which they arose—are almshouses, and nothing more. They 
will be so regarded, and probably so called, by the country 
people around; and we cannot but think that the conscious- 
ness of this will have a depressing effect on those who occupy 
them. The example of the Charter House may be pleaded; 
but in that case the halo of antiquity and old association 
covers what might otherwise be painful to the recipients of Sir 
Thomas Sutton’s charity. We doubt if the better class of 
literary men, even when reduced in their means towards the end 
of their working days, will be disposed to take up their abode in 
houses which are capable of being regarded in a humiliating 
light by the vulgar and the thoughtless. It is true that none 
but the vulgar and the thoughtless would so regard them ; but 
then how large a proportion do those form of the population of 
this earth! A man of cultivated and delicate feelings ‘will 
think none the worse of a gentleman for being obliged, after @ 
life of labours which are often but poorly remunerated, to 
accept what we may call the permanent hospitality of other 
gentlemen who have been more fortunate than himself; but 
coarse and arrogant, or simply unreflective, natures will think 
the worse of him, and the sense of this may exercise an influ- 
ence on the poor scholar, very prejudicial to his self-respect. 
If we had to deal with a world of high-spirited and tender- 
hearted men, such a mode of life might be as good as any 
other ; but we must take several very different elements into 
the account, and this it is which makes us question the fitness 
of that part of the scheme to which we have been alluding. 
Then, again, as we have already hinted, it is doubtful whether 
men accustomed to the excitement, the contention, and the 
intellectual activity, of a London life, will be able to endure 
the stagnation of a residence at Stevenage. For alittle while, 
and during fine summer weather, it may be very agreeable to 
walk about green lanes, and sit “under the shade of thelan- 
choly boughs; ” but when the days draw in, and the leaves 
fall, and “the fields are dank and ways are mire,” and the 
frequent rain comes drifting against the windows, and the 
curtain of the mists conceals the distant fields and even the 
near garden, will not the want of London society and London 
pleasures be keenly felt ? Will not the broken-down literary 
man or artist sigh for his club, or his theatre, or his familiar 
evenings with some old friend? It may be said that the insti- 
tution will furnish its own companionship; but it is an 
unfortunate element in human nature that people generally 
care least for that society into which they are of necessity 
forced, which they have not sought for themselves, and which 
they are unable to get rid of, whether they will or no. 

The granting of annuities, however, is an excellent part of 
the scheme; and we cannot but wish that the money sunk in 
building the houses had been expended in that form, so as to 
leave the recipients free to live where they like, go where they 
like, and choose whatever companions they may please. 








THE AUTUMNAL EXODUS. 


We have reached a time in the year when every Londoner, 
and indeed every Englishman, who has time and means at his 
disposal, begins to think of “ going somewhere” for a holiday. 
This love of change, which with us almost invariably accom- 
panies a love of rest after labour, has been described as a 
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national characteristic, but the only wonder is that it is not 
shared by every nation under the sun. Perfect relaxation 
from the mental cares induced by work can only be obtained by 
removing ourselves from the scene with which that work is 
associated. It is, indeed, said of actors that, whenever they 
have an evening at their own disposal, they invariably go to 
some theatre as spectators, but this is only one singular and 
abnormal exception to an almost universal rule. It is not 
in a spirit of mere idleness that the young barrister sets out on 
his Continental tour. It is not only a love of adventure which 
sends grave City men to climb the Alps. There is something 
more than caprice in the plea of Materfamilias for a little sea- 
side air on behalf of the children. In these and a hundred 
other cases a change from the ordinary routine of life is as 
necessary to mental health as the repiréreca was essential 
to the legitimate Greek drama. The mind must be content 
occasionally if it is to preserve its elasticity, whether it be 
occupied in the abstruse calculations of science, the inventions 
of the poet and painter, or even in the ordinary fulfilment of 
household duties. It may be urged by well-meaning philan- 
thropists that requirements of this kind extend in an equal 
degree to all sorts and conditions of men, that if the poorer 
and uneducated classes can remain for years in one place, their 
betters could do the same, and that travel and change of scene 
are, in short, among the luxuries rather than the necessaries of 
life. But it must be remembered that the occupation of the 
uneducated classes consists for the most part of manual labour, 
in which the mind is but gently occupied, and which rarely 
involves any strain upon the nerves. 

It is our artificial state of life—our disease of muscle 
and sinew, and our overtaxed brains which necessitate that 
course of treatment which in medicine is called “ alterative.” 
The mechanic and artizan who gain a living by the sweat of 
their brows have no doubt much to undergo in the way of 


physical hardship; but, while they are infinitely better re- | 


munerated for their hand labour than many a gentleman is 
for the exercise of his mental faculties, they know none of the 


anxiety which arises from a desire to maintain “ position ” on © 


slender means—none of the countless worries which are the 
offspring of refined sensibility. There exists, moreover, on the 
part of what are called the working classes—especially in 
large towns—a remarkable indifference to all sources of 
pleasure which are not within immediate reach. Ask a 
London maidservant where she will spend her holiday. Ten 
to one she will prefer some metropolitan entertainment to the 
chance of visiting her friends, even if they live within an 
hour’s ride of town. 

It is to the educated workers of middle-class life that the 
change obtained by travel comes as a real boon. What an 
inestimable advantage to be transported even for a few days 
from a dingy City counting-house to the picturesque scenery 
of Rhineland—to quit the dull monotony of a Government 
office for the pleasant excitement of a Swiss tour! Formerly 
these were luxuries which could be enjoyed only by the in- 


or a national undertaking to inspect. But the majority of 
tourists who leave home at this time of the year go abroad, or 
scour their own country simply in search of rest or pleasure. 
Every year their number increases, and, though it is gratify- 
ing to reflect that a privilege once so exceptional is now 
widely extended, it must be confessed that the means by which 
this change has been brought about somewhat lessens the charm 
of travel. The whole thing has been reduced too much to a system. 
One journey differs but little from another. Railway stations 
all over the world bear a strong family likeness to each other. 
We get into a train on one platform and dismount at another; 
we move with great rapidity from place to place; we may 
have caught flying glimpses of the country on our road; but 
there has been no adventure—nothing that the pen of a Sterne 
or Smollet might record—between Boulogne and Paris, between 
Paris and Marseilles, between Marseilles and Nice. Even if 
we should penetrate into those remote regions which no railway 
has reached, Murray has travelled over the whole ground before 
us, and has pointed out in his inevitable handbook the route 
which the diligence will take, the inns where we stop to dine 
or change horses, and the principal objects of interest which 
ought to engage our attention. Even the extent of the popu- 
lation, the chief articles of manufacture, the disposition and 
habits of the people, are all recorded in that crimson com- 
pendium. There is something somewhat mortifying in the 
reflection that we can tell our friends nothing when we reach 
home, but what they might ascertain in five minutes by turn- 
ing over the leaves of a little volume which anyone may buy 
for half a guinea, It is surprising that people who have once 
made the grand tour, and who have no special object in revisit- 
ing well-known places, should year by year converge to one 
point simply because it has attained a certain notoriety with 
the British public. There are many towns like Siena in Italy, 
and like Nuremburg in Germany, which are full of historical 
and artistic interest, but to which English tourists only devote 
a day or two, while they spend months at such a place as 
Wiesbaden. There are many tracts of picturesque country 
such as that of the Friinkische Schweiz, which are utterly 
unexplored by travellers who know every turn of the Rhine. 
To come nearer home, how is it that year by year people flock 
to insipid, cockney watering-places, where, after looking at the 


sea, they have nothing to look at but one another, and neglect 


the exquisite scenery of North Wales, the rugged coasts of 


| Devon, or the unsurpassed beauties of Ireland? We have a 
_ great notion of enjoying ourselves in this country, but we are 


too apt to do so after some approved and stereotyped fashion. 
We go where everybody goes, and do what everybody does, 
partly because we please, but chiefly because we think we 
ought. It matters little, however, in the present case, what 
amount of orthodoxy may influence our enjoyment, so long as 


_ the latter is sincere, and we spend a pleasant holiday. 


dependent and wealthy. Now, thanks to the facilities afforded | 
by modern locomotion, they lie within reach of moderate in- | 


comes. Even those whose ordinary habits are regulated by 
the painful minuteness of needful economy may pass a fort- 
night at the seaside without materially increasing their 
annual outlay. A great deal of misconception prevails on 
the comparative cost of holiday keeping at home 
and abroad. It is generally supposed that, because the 
average expense of Continental life is below the average 
expense of English life, therefore it is cheaper to cross 
the Channel for an autumnal trip than to visit the 
lovely scenery of our own island. The correctness of 
this supposition, however, depends very much upon circum- 
stances. Prolonged residence at one particular place either in 
Germany, France, or Italy ensures certain retrenchment to the 
income of Englishmen, but the tourist who lives at foreign 


hotels, in addition to incurring the expense of foreign travel, — 


must expect to spend a great deal more than if he had been 


Munich, Frankfort, and some of the smaller establishments at 
Florence and Rome, the inn charges abroad are fast assimila- 
ting to those of which we are accustomed to complain at home. 

The beau ideal of recreative enjoyment necessarily varies in 
different minds. To some the lively bustle and novel incidents 
of Parisian life afford a source of agreeable excitement which 
they seek in vain at home. Others revel in the grand solitude 
of Nature, and delight to find themselves relieved from the 
irksome and artificial obligations of what is called polite 
society. Some have a special object to attain—a celebrated 
gallery of pictures to examine—a geological theory to verify, 








SEA BATHING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Ir any one wishes to get an idea of that sweet savage life, 
of which Rousseau was so fondly enamoured, without quitting 
the heart of London, he has only to stroll along the banks of 
the Serpentine, in Hyde Park, on a summer’s evening, towards 
eight o’clock. The lordly line of carriages, that roll in stately 
progress, has well-nigh disappeared, but in their place Rag 
and ag are gathering in great force on the opposite side of 
the water, and, half-undressed, are racing and gdmboling on 
the grass “neath the sombre trees. The clock strikes, and 
before it has done striking, some hundreds of shivering 
nudities, of every age from six to sixty, rush through the 
reeds and slime, and take the genial wave with splash and 
plunge, with shout and din, curious to behold, and deafening 
to listen to. Mrs. Propriety and Miss Prude, who have been 
lingering in the distance, profess to be exceedingly shocked, 
but for ourselves, we do not grudge the grimy little urchins 
their watery gymnasium; and, as to the adults, if the calegon 


content to pass his vacation in lodgings at a watering- | test is to be applied at all, police enactments on that head had 
place in his own country. With a few exceptions, as at | better begin at the fashionable seasides, where they are most 


needed. Certainly we English are rather perverse, and bent on 
being unlike the rest of the world. In no other country of 
Europe, so far as we know, are men allowed in public to dap 
in and out of the water as unceremoniously as Adam when he 
was learning to swim in the Pison or Hiddekel. It is true 
that there is a division between the ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
bathing-places on our coasts, but the separation is oftener 
nominal than real, and stray swimmers from the male side 
frequently find themselves, quite unintentionally of course, im 
the very centre of the female allotment; and we have more 
than once seen a moustachioed Alpheus at Ramsgate pursue 
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an affrighted Arethusa with streaming locks to the steps of her 
machine. 

This kind of thing would be thought intolerable at Ostend. 

Yet the Belgians, too, have their peculiar notions about the 
requirements of modesty. There men and women, grotesquely 
clad, bathe together as freely as if water were their natural 
element. At Blankenberg you shall see the bridegroom come 
forth from his baignoir leading his bride by the hand, and 
steadying her amid the surf. The father dips his own 
daughters, and the most modest demoiselles in the world from 
a neighbouring machine gladly avail themselves of his polite 
services. Sometimes a harmless acquaintanceship is struck 
up among the waves, to be perfected on dry land as oc- 
casion may offer. At the Baths of Pfeffer young men 
and maidens, old men and children, sit in the healing 
water promiscuously, while tablets of wood bearing a 
newspaper or a cup of coffee are gently floated to them along 
the surface at their call. We are far from commending these 
usages to English adoption, well knowing that they might 
easily become more interesting than expedient. At Dieppe, 
the weather-beaten bather, with his coarse blue shirt and sun- 
burnt hat, waits patiently for the lady issuing from her marine 
chamber, fancifully clad, and often wearing even her necklace 
and rings. He listens, with his bucket in hand, while she tells 
him how the sea-water is to be thrown. With one it is the 
head, with another the arms, chest, or nape of the neck, that is 
first to be perfused ; and another stands like a rock while pail 
after pail is dashed upon the small of her back. Then, if she 
is young, the bather gives her a lesson in swimming, and bids 
her rely on the motion of her arms, and leave her feet entirely 
to his direction, while he guides them after the semblance of a 
frog. At Leghorn, a part of the shore covered by the change- 
less tide is roofed in, and divided into compartments separated 
by canvas, so that all the bathers are in private, or would be 
so, but for some envious holes and chinks with which time or 
busy hands have pierced and rent the veil. The solitary 
bather, though he sees no one, has the satisfaction at least of 
hearing the merry peals and splashes on either side. For the 
good swimmer there is nothing more exhilarating than to take 
a boat in the Bay of Baiw, or Naples, skim over the scarcely- 
rippling waves, and spring out of golden sunshine into the 
fathomless blue. Attire of any kind is an incumbrance to the 
swimmer, and Byron used to complain of being obliged to wear 
drawers when laying his hand on “ the Ocean’s mane” off the 
shores of Venice, or returning to his palazzo by one of her 
canals. Our own coasts, however, will amply supply the 
curious with varieties of bathing. In some parts of Scotland 
and North Wales you may see it in its primitive simplicity, 
und ranging southward, trace it through every stage of advancing 
refinement, from the lonely sands where, as at Southerness, 
ladies undress ’neath the bare sky, screened only by some 
dwarfish rocks, to the stationary boxes at Llanfairfechen, and 
the few recent machines in the romantic recesses of Penmaen- 
mawr, down to the crowded beaches at Margate and Ramsgate, 
where the bathing-place is a fair. Chairs by the hundred are 
ranged along the sand; noisy showmen trumpet forth their 
savages and giants ; newsboys cry the Star, the Telegraph, and 
the Standard; booths and baskets without number supply 
cakes and toys; biped sharks, light-fingered, are busy with 
your pockets; bathing season-tickets are thrust into your 
hands; and “Fresh milk, ladies, fresh from the Alderney 
Cwow,” rings ceaseless in your ears. Very different are the 
sea-saloons at Barbadoes from anything we see here; they are 
awned over from the baking sun, and the ladies resort to them 
in the morning to read, chat, and sip falerniwm till the hour of 
their siesta arrives. 

Let all who would luxuriate in sea-bathing during the 
summer months choose a sunny and sheltered spot for their 
residence. It is the glowing noontide heat that makes the 
chill wave so exquisitely refreshing, and delays us in the crystal 
deeps. It is the hot sand that tempers the cold tide and 
adapts it to delicate sense. If the sun of Greece had not 
solicited, neither Byron nor Leander would ever have cloven 


for themselves a way across the Hellespont. Wherever the | 


sun shines brightest, men rush to the lakes and estuaries with 
greatest eagerness, and children learn to float and dive in 
earliest years. The colder the climate is, the less does bathing 


mark its coasts, and the more filthy are the habits of the | 


natives. ‘The luxury of the bath-room attains its highest | “ coffs,” perforated, and half sunk in the harbour, keep alive so 


perfection in the palaces of caliphs and emirs, and the cities of | 


Persia and India. But warm seas have their inconveniences 


also. It is not very pleasant, for instance, to be capsized with | 


midst of sharks, and have all doubt of their activity removed | 


by the horrible shriek of a comrade whom they are fast 


devouring. Even in the Archipelago, one is obliged to be on 
one’s guard. The divers for sponges there plunge noiselessly 
into the sea, lest by splashing they should attract the attention 
of those murderous fish. When Sir Cloudesley Shovel was a 
cabin-boy in the West Indies, he volunteered to carry secret 
despatches to and from the admiral’s ship, when nobody besides 
would venture for fear of the sharks. Brave boy! But would 
he have done as much if he had been a few weeks ago at 
Burn’s Hole in Kilkee? There, if the Limerick Southern 
Chronicle may be relied on, sharks of enormous size have been 
observed lately hovering close to the shore—one of them 
measuring apparently about twenty-five feet! Since this 
appearance, says the Chronicle, a man has been sent from the 
Coastguard Station to caution persons from bathing in this 
favourite portion of the bay. 

It is wonderful that the Alpine Club has not found its 
counterpart in a Swimming and Diving Club. What immortal 
honours might be won among the sharks, no less than amid 
ice-blocks and avalanches! Why should the energy of adven- 
turous Englishmen go off in mountain mists and never melting 
snows, and so little of it be reserved for the tranquil bosom of 
the deep? Ifa man is by nature a scandent animal, if he 
must from boyhood climb trees and go aloft to reef topsails, 
has he not downward propensities also, and are there not other 
prizes to be gained besides cocoa-nuts and birds-nests ? Straits 
and bights broad as the Hellespont are to be crossed, and there 
are sponges, corals, pearls, and forests enough in the sunless 
retreats of the ocean. Tom Moore sings of the bright 
flowers springing there; and another melodist, who seems to 
know a great deal about the matter, tells us of jewels rich and 
rare in the gurgling caverns, and of the mermaidens, who sleep 
in the fairy halls, ready to bind the raven hair of young ladies. 
Perhaps the fair water-spirits might be equally alert in 
welcoming young gentlemen from a Swimming and Diving 
Club! We do not see that more danger would be incurred in 
these watery exploits than in scaling the peaks of the Jungfrau 
and the Matterhorn, or that we might not as well fracture our 
skulls against anchors of rusty fluke and cannon thrown over- 
board, as break our necks on a Switzer Horn or be buried in a 
roaring avalanche. If we are to die in a strange element, 
death by drowning is said to be the least painful of all ends, 
The universal testimony of those who have been restored after 
suspended animation, describes the sensation as that of walking 
through green fields; and this feeling must be the very opposite 
of that experienced by the bold mountaineers, who, overcome 
with hopeless fatigue, take their last long sleep wrapped in a 
winding-sheet of snow. 

Parents who love their offspring should teach them, whether 
boys or girls, in early childhood to stem the river and buffet the 
briny wave. Let eggs and bright coins glitter for them at the 
bottom of the lake, and reward their diving feats. While 
they think only of the baubles and the sport, they will be 
gaining incalculable treasures of health and courage, of supple- 
ness and strength of limb. When the storm bursts at sea, they 
will be calm when others tremble, knowing that they have 
power over the water, and remembering that the surf is their 
playmate. Let none who cannot swim suppose that their 
education is completed. They are the most pitiable of mortals, 
when the question arises of getting to shore or joining their 
ship without a boat. The light-hearted sailor-boy, who shoots 
over the seething harbour-bar, will laugh their book-learning to 
scorn, as he coils round his waist the rope which his comrades 
have thrown out to save and welcome him on board. The 
ladies of Paris are wise in their generation; and, though far 
less given to voyages and travels than we are, they turn to 
good account the Lcoles de Natation on the Seine. 

Few bathing-places rising into notice command richer 
resources than Dovercourt. Before it lies the German Ocean 











—the high road of steam-navigation between England and 
Holland. Beside it, on the north, is the old town of Harwich, 
with its capacious harbour at the mouth of two rivers, the 





Stour and the beautiful Orwell. Everywhere life is on the 
waters. Large steamers and small yachts and pleasure-boats, 
fishing-smacks, and cargoes of coal and corn, shoot and glide in 
all directions between the cliff and Landguard Fort, the light- 
houses, the redoubt, and the martello towers. A man-of-war 
litts her bristling sides high above the wave; white sails bring 
abundant freights of cod, haddock, and ling; and boat-shaped 


many thousands of lobsters that even the greedy demands of 
the London market will not cheat your breakfast-table of them 


_ at Dovercourt one day in the week. All the way from the 
all the boat’s crew in the Pacific, know yourself to be in the fiords among the rocks of Norway and Sweden they come to 
regale you, and a dozen ships of sixty tons each are engaged in 


the traffic. Then, if you pine for sea-sickness, you will find on 
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the quay exactly what you require. There, a steamboat, which 
the sailors call the “ shilling sick,” is ready to loose her cable, 
and take you, for the small sum of one shilling, an excursion 
big with satisfactory results. How various are the forms of 
human amusement, and how little can Peter comprehend the 
pleasure that Paul finds in his plaything. The member of the 
Harwich Yacht Club, who is never so happy as when his 
vessel’s prow is sheering “the shrill salt” in a stiff gale, 
wonders at the slow content of him who tamely watches a fleet 
of smacks dredging for cement-stone off the West Rocks; and 
the archzologist, who ransacks title-deeds and State papers to 
make out the history of the Manor of Dovercourt, congratulates 
himself that his studies are not half so dry as those of the 
geologist, who describes and classifies the fossil Turtles and 
Nautili, the Cephalopods and Ammonites, which he finds 
imbedded in the septaria proper to its coast. 








FEMALE PRETENSIONS. 


Ir really is rather hard to find that, after having taken so | 


much pains with womankind from the days of chivalry down- 
wards, after having raised them by degrees from the condition 
of slaves and domestic conveniences, they now turn round on 
their natural lords, and say that we are inferior beings! 
This is the extravagant thesis which Eliza Farnham has main- 
tained, unfortunately with too much success, in the United 
States, and which is inculcated month after month, with 
untiring assiduity, by several of our own magazines. Having 
boldly entrenched themselves in their first position, and asserted 
their equality with men, the female combatants have now ad- 
vanced another stage, and affirm that woman, not man, is the 
head. She is the masterpiece of creation. Society must be 
revolutionized, Solomon must come to Sheba, and the pyramid 
be set up on its vertex. The Herald of Progress Print of New 
York has proclaimed that “ One of the most pronounced and 
universal ideas is the superiority of woman.” 

Ungrateful hussies! If we could have anticipated such pre- 
sumption for a moment, we should never have said and written 
so many flattering things about them; for if this was to be our 
reward, surely we had better have left them sitting cross-legged 
on Ottomans, Sultana-wise, with their little looking-glasses, or 
have raised them to embroidery and the virginals, but never, 
never, to books, delivering lectures, and editing magazines. 
To think that, after we have given them a smattering of 
physiology, they should twit us with their “organic argument,” 
and boast that their position in the scale of life is the most 
exalted—the sovereign one, because their organism is more 
complex, and their totality of function larger than those of any 
other creature inhabiting our earth. ‘“ The plus of powers,” 
says one of the boldest amongst them, “ of sensibilities, 
emotions, experiences, and possibilities, either in happiness or 
suffering, is woman’s, not man’s.” Really, Mrs. Adamsrib, 
this is too much, considering whence you came. Granting 
your organism to be all you say, what of that? We never 
found fault with it; perhaps, indeed, as things now turn out, 
we prized it too highly; we hymned your susceptibility, your 
maternity, your beauty, almost to idolatry—the more fools 
we; but allow us to remind you that your complex organism 
has made you neither the strongest, the fleetest, nor the 
cleverest of the human race. Your shoulders never bore away 
the gates of Gaza, you never swam across the Hellespont, ncr 
won the beech-leaves garland in the Pythian games. Your 
brains, however subtle, never elaborated a Divina Commedia or 
Novum Organum ; your fingers, however lissom, never chiselled 
a second “ Moses,” nor painted a Madonna like the Madonnas 
of Raphael. If you have among you a Mrs. Milton or a Miss 
Shakspeare, whom you are keeping in reserve, pray trot her 
out, and let us see the paces of her genius; but until you do 
so, we shall continue to be sceptical not only as to your 
superiority over man, but even your equality with him. 

No sooner has the “ organic argument” burst like a soap- 
bubble, than another rises called the “ religious argument.” 
Woman has more in her disposition that is divine, and has 
proved herself capable of higher moral attainments than man, 
therefore she is above him. Now we are not going to wrangle 
over this question. Women might very well be better people 
than ourselves without being anything remarkable. We do 
not deny that woman is a religious animal, and that, taking 
one country with another all over Europe, there are more 
women than men to be found in the churches; and if they go 
there to pray for us, it is, we think, the least they can do; for 
it is they who, from first to last, have led us into mischief. 
The authoress of “ Woman and ker Era” denies this alto- 


liberty, and boldly faced death to rescue future generations 
from degradation and bondage. She rendered to humanity 
the first and highest service a creature could perform, and 
developed its likeness to the Creator in the very act for which 
she is usually blamed. Through her we are gifted with the 
divine power of knowing good and evil; through her we are as 
gods. This is what the modest American lady in her table of 
contents calls “ Eve’s conduct considered in a somewhat new 
light.” Somewhat new indeed! So new that it may be 
doubted whether any theologian could be found to endorse it. 
It damages the “ religious argument” immensely ; but before 
quitting it, we wish to make one remark &@ propos to the pre- 
tended superiority. We would strongly encourage ladies to 
go to church, even in bad weather, but remember one thing— 


_ no petticoats in the pulpit. ‘“ Let your women keep silence in 








the churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak ”— 
that is the law. 

In the circulating library they have unfortunately too much 
to say. The “ organic argument” falls to the ground, so does 
the “ religious,” when up starts the “ ssthetic.” Poetry, 
painting, sculpture, we are told, all yield unconscious witness 
to the superior exaltation of the feminine. Woman is the 
poet’s inspiration. The portraits of the Great Pattern are 
strongly feminine. Angels are painted as females, and “ the 
angelic or divine is sacrificed in proportion as the head and 
face depart from the feminine type.” Such are the dicta of 
woman’s advocate—some true, some false, others questionable. 
Woman is not always the poet’s inspiration, any more than 
the sculptors. There is sometimes a hero in the case, as well 
as a heroine, sometimes an Apollo Belvidere, an Achilles, a 
Tancred,a Hamlet,or the like. And perhaps—we affirm nothing 
positively—perhaps in the era which, in Mrs, Farnham’s 
opinion, is fast approaching, when crinoline will take the lead 
in all things, the great and glorious poetesses and sculptresses 
of future ages will be forced to look for their inspiration to the 
ideal men of earlier times before women had reduced them to 
pigmies. Perhaps also—to hazard another conjecture—when 
they shall have learned to outdo Petrarch and throw Carlo 
Dolci into the shade, they will discover that there is quite as 
much of the inspiring element in man as we ever found im 
woman, and that it depends neither on superiority nor inferi- 
ority, but on mutual likeness and unlikeness marvellously 
mixed, 

But we are getting serious—too serious for our theme. 
Neither with logic nor anyother weapon will we fight with the 
weaker vessel. Our place is in the lists, hers on the dais, 
where she may watch and wonder at owr prowess in the battle 
of life! The “historic argument” utterly breaks down when 
adduced in support of woman’s superiority. Here and there, 
indeed, a pretensious female appears, like Aisop’s fly on the 
chariot-wheel, and exclaims, “See what a dust I raise!” But 
man has made the history of the world. Take it all in all, it 
is the record of his rule, his conquests, achievements, and 
advance. Woman’s part in it is but incidental. Isabella of 
Castile was truly great, but her greatness sprang partly from 
the fact of her clinging to the skirts of the greatest men of 
her age. Would Isabella have been what she was without 
Ximenes and Columbus? Madame Roland was a great 
character, but full of prejudice; Charlotte Corday was a great 
patriot, but an assassin. The examples of female greatness 
you can bring forward are few, and, when closely examined, 
most of them fail in some important particular. There is a 
passage in history far more pertinent to the subject than any 
you are in the habit of citing. When Guelph and his followers 
were besieged in the castle of Weinsberg, they sustained great 
loss in a sally, and were forced to surrender. The Emperor 
generously allowed the Duke and his chief officers to retire 
unmolested. But the Duchess suspecting his sincerity, begged 
that she and the other women in the castle might each carry 
out her best belongings, and be conducted to a place of safety, 
Her request was granted, and the Emperor and his army, who 
expected to see the ladies laden with jewels and gold, beheld 
them, to their amazement, staggering beneath the weight of 
their husbands. Tears ran down the Emperor Conrad’s cheeks, 
and he applauded their conjugal tenderness. Well he might: 
so do we. Here women were in their place: here they won 
their true glory. What could be more natural and proper; 
more laughable, and at the same time more pathetic P 

We do not grudge such women a theatre in which they 
may play their part—a history which will rise above war and 
intrigue, and concern itself with human progress in its nobler 
and subtler leadings. We have always advocated their ad- 
vance, but in their own groove. Every step which they take 
in the path of perfection is a gain for us; but let them re- 


gether. She maintains that Eve was the champion of moral | member that we and they move on a double line. Their 
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By progress is not ours, though it aids it. The more they and we 
advance, the more we shall differ, because our inherent 
differences will develope. They cannot resemble, nor surpass 
us, and the moment they leave their own track to tread in 
: ours they retrograde rather than progress. The doctrine of 
woman’s superiority is a social heresy, and the sooner it is 
| stifled the better. 








THE “LONDON REVIEW” CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 

| No. XVIII.—THE DIOCESE OF EXETER.—No. 5. 

THE PROPOSED BISHOPRIC OF CORNWALL. 


| Tne clergy of the Church of England in the diocese of 





} animation the advantages and practicability of separating the 
see into two distinct bishoprics—one for Devonshire, and 
another for Cornwall. 

It may be presumed that, when the various sees were 
established, their territorial magnitude and revenues bore a 
definite relation to the population of the diocese. Even in 
ancient times, however, a considerable discrepancy prevailed in 
the size of bishoprics. At the Reformation Henry VIII. 
created the new bishoprics of Bristol, Gloucester, Chester, 
Oxford, and Peterborough, with a view to diminish the incon- 
veniences arising from the population having outgrown the 
supervision of the then existing episcopate. During the last 
» i century an extraordinary increase has taken place in the 
| , population of certain districts as compared with others, and it 
has long been felt that a new arrangement of the bishoprics 
would be highly desirable. Two new bishoprics have been 
formed—Ripon in 1836, and Manchester in 1847—in the 
principal manufacturing districts, out of deductions made from 
the territories included in the dioceses of York and Chester. The 
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There is, therefore, ample precedent for any changes in the 
distribution of the territories of the English bishoprics which 
may be demanded by the interests and convenience of the 
Church, as well as for the creation of new sees in districts 
newly and largely populated. 





head of the clergy, and exercises a general pastoral authority 
over the laity of his diocese. He ordains the clergy, whereby 
they are called into ecclesiastical existence; he institutes them 
to benefices; he licenses them to cures, and to preach; he 
visits (or ought to visit) them; he superintends their morals 
and manners; he enforces discipline, for which purpose he has 
various Courts under him; and he can suspend or deprive them 
for due cause. The laity are particularly brought under his 
notice at the time of confirmation. Hereafter we shall see how 
the beautiful and tender relationship existing between him and 
the young and impressible members of his flock is exercised by 
the modern overworked Anglican bishop. 

An English bishop is said to have remarked that it would 
take him fifteen years to go round his diocese, if he wished to 
visit every parish in it, and to spend a Sunday there. That 
our bishoprics are too extensive scarcely admits of a doubt. It 
is just as desirable that the number of bishops should bear a 
due and reasonable proportion to the number of the clergy, as 
that the latter should increase in due proportion to the growth 
of the population. In the United States of America there is 
one bishop to about fifty of the clergy; in England we have 
but twenty-eight bishops to some 17,000 clergymen. Lach 
bishop in England appears to have the overseeing of not less 
E | on the average than 700 clergymen, and each diocese contains 
on an average 700,000 souls. In the diocese of Exeter the 

population numbers 953,853 souls, and the Bishop has the 
supervision of more than 900 clergymen. The area of the 
diocese of Exeter is by far the most extensive in England. It 
is at Jeast 150 miles in length, and includes a territorial surface 
of 2,500,000 acres. The county of Cornwall alone is more than 
. eighty miles long (exclusive of the Scilly Islands, which are 
| | forty miles from the nearest port), and the difficulty of 
‘ 








traversing it is greatly increased by the singular irregularity of 
its surface, and its primitive and hilly roads. Again the 
western part of the county, which is farthest from the 
Cathedral town, is by far the most populous. The four western 
| deaneries contain more than double the population, and double 
t the number of clergy comprised in the four eastern deaneries, 
i! , A bishop ought to be as well acquainted with the clergy of 
his diocese as a lieutenant-colonel should be with the officers of 

3 his regiment. Yet how few of the clergy of Cornwall can be 
acquainted with their bishop! It is more than probable he 
; 





Exeter, at the date of our visit, were discussing with much | 


see of Bristol has also been amalgamated with that of Gloucester. | 


The duties of a bishop are many and onerous. He is the | 





does not know half of them even by sight—a species of per- 
sonal estrangement which necessarily acts most prejudicially 
upon the interests of the Church in the country. Great 
authorities have held that the eye, the presence, the action of 
the bishop are necessary to the well-being of the English 
Church. The clergy naturally look to him for support and 
direction, and when he is absent or physically incapacitated, 
they are not duly encouraged and stimulated to do the work of 
their calling. Good George Herbert says :— 


** A true bishop I esteem 
The highest officer the Church on earth 
Can have, as proper to itself, and deem 
A church without one an imperfect birth.” 


One of the strongest arguments in favour of an increase in 


| the episcopate is the unsatisfactory—not to say slovenly— 


manner in which the rite of confirmation is performed. When 
children are baptized, the sponsors are enjoined by the clergy- 
man to take care they be brought to the bishop for confirmation. 
It has been well observed that confirmation should be admin- 
istered annually, and in single parishes, as then the parochial 
clergy are obliged to teach the children regularly, in order to 
prepare them for confirmation. But, if this rule were insisted 
on, how would the Bishop of Exeter have been able to perform 
such a duty? Had he held one confirmation a week in a 


different parish, it would have taken him nine years before he 


could have finished the round of his diocese. Partly from the 
paucity of bishops, and in some cases from an irreverent dis- 
charge of an episcopal function, the rite of confirmation is too 
frequently, if, indeed, it be not habitually, performed in a most 
irregular manner. By the law of the Church, each candidate 
for confirmation should have separately the prayer and blessing 
of the bishop while he is laying his hands on the head of the 
person to be confirmed. It has been, however, justly objected 
that at present confirmation is frequently administered to “ whole 
rail-fulls at once.” 

Objections are raised in certain quarters to an increase in 
the number of the episcopate because it would impair the 
temporal dignity and social rank and position of the bishops! 
From this argument it would appear that the bishops do not 
exist for the Church, but the Church for the bishops. The 
objection must sound strangely upon Nonconformist ears. The 
bishops claim to be the descendants of the Apostles, but their 
numbers must not be increased, lest their temporal dignity and 
social rank and position should be impaired! We remember the 
“ social rank and position” of the apostles, how they “ served 
the Lord with all humility of mind,” how they “ coveted no 
man’s silver, or gold, or apparel,” how their own hands minis- 
tered unto their necessities, and how they counted not their 
lives dear unto themselves sothat they might finish their course 
with joy. Do we not read that the Divine Founder of our 
faith sent out at one commission seventy disciples to work 
miracles and to preach—with power and authority little, if at 
all, short of “ the twelve,” yet without protest or complaint 
from these? Were there any sticklers for the temporal 
dignity of the bishops in existence when the Eighth Harry 
created five new sees and added them to the twenty bishoprics 
of ancient foundation? Were the old bishops honoured less 
by one-fourth when the new upstarts of Gloucester, Bristol, 
Peterborough, Oxford, and Chester came among them? Is the 
episcopacy less esteemed in our own day because the new sees 
of Manchester and Ripon have been created? It is difficult to 
imagine a more puerile objection than this “social rank and 
position ” argument against a new bishop for Cornwall. 

Leaving the interests of Christianity and of the Church 
entirely out of the question, would it not seem that the 
authority and social rank of a bishop would be increased in 
proportion as he had larger opportunities of becoming per- 
sonally known both to the clergy and laity of his diocese, and 
therefore of making himself beloved and respected? As to 
temporal dignity, the bishops have enough and to spare. 
Sound and orthodox Churchmen are to be found who believe 
that the presence of the Bishops in the House of Lords has 
been, upon the whole, of scant service to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, seeing how little interest they display in the religious 
and social questions which touch the moral well-being of the 
people. It may be doubted whether the Church and the clergy 
do not lose more than they gain by the absence of the right 
rev. fathers in God from their dioceses during half the year, 
to say nothing of the prelatic pomp, pride, and wo rldlines 
engendered by their admission into the Upper Chamber, and 
the relations into which they are brought with the political and 
party questions of the day. 

If it be conceded that a new bishopric is as much required 
for the mining county of Cornwall, with its population of 
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400,000, and its area of 1,365 square miles, as for the manu- 
facturing counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the question 
next arises—how shall the bishopric be endowed, and the 
cathedral staff maintained? The Government have wisely 
declined to recommend the House of Commons to vote a sum 
of public money for this purpose. Such a measure would en- 
counter a fierce and successful opposition in the Lower House, 
and would bring upon the Established Church a great deal of 
unpopularity and ill-will. The difficulty has been satisfactorily 
met by the anonymous author of a tract published by Messrs. 
Rivington on the increase of the Home Episcopate. “It has 
been objected,” the writer says, “that no funds exist in Eng- 
land for the creation of additional bishoprics. But it may be 
confidently affirmed that there is abundant wealth in this 
country for such a purpose if it were called for. Nearly forty 
bishoprics have been created in the British colonies during the 
present century by voluntary contributions from England, and 
the same would be done for bishoprics at home if a Permissive 
Bill were passed by the English Legislature enabling people 
who desire it to have bishops. A generous offer was made by 
a single individual a little while ago to endow a bishopric in 
Cornwall, but that offer was lost from the want of such a 
Bill. A desire for such a Permissive Bill has been expressed 
by the clergy in the convocations of both provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, and it may now be considered by the laity 
whether they agree in this opinion, and are ready to give effect 
to such a recommendation.” 

This is a common-sense suggestion which deserves the at- 
tention of the Government of the country, and the laity of the 
Church of England. To establish a bishopric in England by 
voluntary subscriptions would do more to raise the Church in 
the eyes of Nonconformists than any other step she could take. 
It would show that her power does not depend on her union 
with the State, and that her influence upon the laity, apart 
from State aid and protection, is at least as great as that 
exercised either by the Roman Catholics or the Dissenters. The 
majority of the Dissenters in Cornwall belong to that sect 
whose doctrines more nearly approach to the Church of Eng- 
land than any others—the Wesleyan Methodists. Again, if it 
should be shown to be possible to establish a bishopric, through 
voluntary aid, in Cornwall, it would form an excellent pre- 
cedent for similar attempts in other densely-populated parts of 
the country. 

The clergy of the diocese in the main agree as to the neces- 
sity of erecting Cornwall into a separate see. With the excep- 
tion, however, of a dozen in Cornwall and a few in Devon, the 
clergy seem content with admitting the excellence of the pro- 
posal, and do little personally towards the movement. If at 
the next meeting of the clerical committee organized for the 
formation of a Bishopric of Cornwall, it was resolved that each 
clergyman of the Church of England in Cornwall should be 
invited to recruit at least two respectable laymen to assist in 
the movement, there is little doubt the association would find 
itself sufficiently powerful to carry out its wishes without much 
difficulty or delay. The Association would be powerfully 
supported in both Houses of Parliament, and also by the 
members of the Church of England throughout the country. 
The principle of a Permissive Bill to allow the Church to 
mcrease the Home Episcopate, was affirmed by a majority of 


the House of Lords, on the motion of Lord Lyttelton in March, | 


1861. If the clergy were earnest and energetic on this subject, 
and the Bishops were apathetic and hostile, it would no doubt 


be said that the Bishops were averse to lose any portion of | 


their patronage. It must, however, be stated, to the credit of 
where, expressed his desire that the subdivision of his diocese 
should be effected without delay. 


April, 1855, he informed them “ that he has pleasure in saying 
that he has already made arrangements with the Estate Com- 
mittee for the transferring to them the interest of the Bishop 
in almost all the property belonging to the See of Exeter 
within the county of Cornwall.” 

Looking at the growth of the population and the number of 
clergy in the dioceses of our bishops, it may be affirmed that to 
be an efficient prelate in even the smallest of our dioceses, the 
bishop ought not only to be in the prime of life, but to be a 
man of immense energy, and capable of enduring a great 
amount of fatigue both of mind and body. It may be thought 
that Bishop Phillpotts during his earlier episcopal career fulfilled 
all these conditions, and that these must have been the halcyon 
times of his diocese. That he was formerly a most energetic 
bishop, and that he has always been a man of great ability, 
eannot be denied; but his warmest admirers are constrained to 
admit that his talent was rather that of an astute, clever 


| lawyer than that of the “ good bishop” described by George 


_ Herbert, who 
** As a tender father 
| Doth teach and rule the Church, and is obey’d.” 


When the biography of the Bishop of Exeter comes to be 
written, it will be seen that, while an offending clergyman—a 
Gorham or a Shore—would be fought and followed up with 
immense energy, his mind has been so entirely absorbed in the 
task before him, that affairs in his diocese of far greater 
importance have been allowed to pass comparatively unheeded. 
In even a small diocese a habit of this kind would have been 
prejudicial to the interests of the Church, but in a see so 
vast as that of Exeter the effect has been disastrous. 

Without further entering upon the province of the Bishop’s 
biographer, we may fairly ask whether, at his present age and 
with his many infirmities, he ought any longer to retain the 
crosier in his hands? Bishop Phillpotts is in his eighty- 
seventh year. How can he reconcile it to his conscience and 
his sense of duty to pretend to discharge the offices of an over- 
weighted see, to which a man in the prime of life and of rare 
strength of mind and body would be unequal? There is no 
reason to suppose that the Government which sanctioned the 
resignation of the sees of London and Norwich by Bishops 
Blomfield and Hinds in 1856, or the Legislature which made 
due provision for their maintenance, would refuse to accept the 
resignation of Bishop Phillpotts at a greater age than either. 
An unseemly paragraph has been going the round of the 
newspapers, setting forth that the Bishop of Exeter is running 
his life against Lord Palmerston’s tenure of office. The 
thought of an evangelical bishop of Exeter with opinions not 
very different from those of Mr. Gorham, must be very 
distasteful to Bishop Phillpotts. Yet the present state of the 
Church in Cornwall, and even in Devonshire, cries out 
trumpet-tongued for the voluntary retirement of a prelate in 
his eighty-seventh year, who is mentally and physically in- 





capacitated for any great exertion. During the thirty-five 
years of his episcopal reign, he cannot be accused of neglecting 
the interests of his own family and household. Pope wrote, 
somewhat sarcastically, of the consort of George I1.— 


‘© Waft Carolina to the realms of rest, 
All parts performed, and all her children blest!” 


Leaving Devon out of the question, any one who has visited 
the county of Cornwall must admit that the Church requires a 
vast amount of reorganization and reformation, such as an 
energetic bishop can alone supply. The present unsatisfactory 
condition of the Church in this county is not due to Bishop 
Phillpotts alone. Bad as it is, it was immeasurably worse 
before he was appointed to the see of Exeter. As a proof of 
the necessity of a diocese being of such a size as to allow of 
occasional supervision by the Bishop, and of the diocesan 
himself being a man of sufficient physical power to enable him 
personally to interfere in certain cases, we may shortly advert 
to the condition of the church of St. Columb. This church, 
which is one of the finest in Cornwall, and might, if in proper 
repair, be suitably used for a cathedral, is now in a state of 
dilapidation which is a disgrace to the diocese and to the 
Church. Intentional neglect of ecclesiastical monuments has 
not been one of Bishop Phillpotts’ faults, and the dilapidated 
condition of St. Columb must rather be attributed to his infirm 
state and the distance of the church from Bishopstowe. At 





present this beautiful structure, situated in the centre of 
twenty-three parishes, and itself one of the best livings in the 


the Bishop of Exeter, that he has in Convocation and else- | county, with an income of £1,500 a year and forty-two acres of 


_ glebe, is in a condition more befitting a barn than a place of 


In a letter from the right | worship. The pews are made of deal boards, roughly fastened 


rev. prelate to the Cathedral Commissioners, as long ago as | together, the windows are mended with odd pieces of glass of 


different sizes, and the whole edifice is in a disgraceful 
state. We hear that the rector is an absentee, and that the 
living is under sequestration. The curate in charge of the 
living, the Rev. T. B. Fentham, is spoken of in terms of 
| respect; but a bishop thoroughly cognizant of the wants of his 
see would not sit down quietly and acquiesce in the position 
of affairs at St. Columb. 

In agreeable contrast with St. Columb is the admirable 
order and condition of the church at Bodmin and the buildings 
connected with it. The reverend incumbent has not only 
occupied himself with the structure of the church, but has 
shown an equal interest in the preservation of several of the 
minor antiquarian remains. ‘The wood-carving is beautifully 
preserved, and is applied with great taste to the ornamentation - 
of the church. In many of the Cornish churches we met with 
fine specimens of this art, on which the regular clergy or the 
monks formerly bestowed great care and attention, although 
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nowhere is the wood-carving so well preserved or so extensive 
as in the church at Bodmin. 

The natural divisions of the two counties seem to point to 
a division of the diocese. The very people appear to have 
characteristics directly different from each other, and to require 


all may cordially work together for the spiritual welfare of the 


a different plan of episcopal administration. In the principal © 


towns of Devonshire there are always to be found a numerous | 


body of Nonconformists; but, in the agricultural districts, by 


far the majority of the population are members of the Church — 


of England. In Cornwall, on the other hand, at least 65 per 


} 


cent. of the population are Dissenters. In Bodmin, the centre of | 


a large and flourishing agricultural district, where the Church 
would naturally be the dominant creed, it was admitted to us by 
the Church clergy that the Dissenters were in the majority. 
Judging from the number of Dissenting chapels, we should 
say that the Nonconformists greatly predominated in numbers, 
although the clergy of Bodmin, to do them justice, have the 
reputation of performing their duty in an efficient manner. 
As we travel further westward we find the supervision of the 
diocese either to have been less energetically administered, or, 
from some unexplained cause, the power of the Church to have 
become weaker. Here and there, it is true, efforts have been 
made to establish some of those charities which reflect so much 
honour upon the Church. At Lostwithiel is the Cornwall 
House of Mercy for the reformation of fallen women. Although, 
however, it is the only one of the kind in the county, and although 
it is only constructed for the reception of twenty-four penitents, 
sufficient funds cannot be obtained to carry out in any efficient 
manner the intentions of the benevolent individuals who origi- 
nated it. There is an excellent training establishment for 
schoolmistresses at Truro. A few other benevolent institutions 
are also to be found, but they are generally small and in- 
sufficiently supported. 

At a short distance from Truro we found a specimen of the 
manner in which parochial duties were not unfrequently dis- 
charged in Cornwall in the earlier part of the present century. 
We forbear mentioning the name of the incumbent, as he is 
not only infirm but of great age. Since he has held the living, 
which is a rich one, it is stated that he cannot have received, 
from tithes, &c., less than £25,000, besides having a large 
extent of glebe land attached to his living. The service at the 
present time is performed im so indifferent and irregular a 
manner that his indignant congregation in vain try, both by 
remonstrance and publicity in the local press, to obtain some 
reformation. A great portion of his congregation have joined 
the Wesleyans; the remainder, strongly attached to the 
Church, grieve over this distressing state of things without 
being able to better it. At present there are no active 
Sunday-schools, nor a resident clergyman officiating in the 
parish. Some few years since a young energetic curate at- 
tempted to work some improvement ; but the parish had fallen 
into so complete a state of disorder, through the incapacity 
and former intemperate habits of the incumbent, that the 


curate could do nothing, and he gave up the task in despair. 


Is it much to be wondered at, if in districts thus neglected, 
Dissent should have obtained a wide and firm hold upon the 
minds of the people? All over Cornwall we met with cases 
of neglect which, until the present Bishop interfered, seemed 
to have been carried on with perfect impunity, and to such an 
extent, that had it been the policy of the Church to disgust 
the people with her form of worship for the purpose of 
swelling the numbers of the Dissenters, the clergy could not 


_have done this work more successfully. The neglect of the 


last generation is the more to be regretted, in consequence of 
the extreme sensitiveness and impressibility of the working 
classes to religious influences. In no part of England are the 
people better conducted, and nowhere do they show greater 
respect for the Gospel and its conscientious ministers. The 
Wesleyan teachers and preachers have usefully and nobly kept 
the flame of religion alive in the souls of the people, yet the 
friends of the Church may be pardoned if they regret to find 
that the class who might have been the best of her children 
have been outraged and driven from her by the infamous cor- 
ruptions formerly existing in our ecclesiastical system. This 
feeling of regret is keenly shared by the clergy in the diocese 
of Exeter, and a large proportion are now ardently desirous of 
remedying the evils and the scandals occasioned by the dis- 
graceful conduct of too many of their predecessors. The first 
important step, they consider, would be to divide the diocese 
of Exeter into two bishoprics. The success of the formation 
of a new bishopric for Cornwall would, however, largely depend 
upon the spirit and intentions which actuate those who seek 





the division of the diocese. If the desire of the clergy in | 


forming the new bishopric be to heal differences of opinion on 
religious subjects existing in the county of Cornwall, so that 
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population, without affronting the susceptibilities of any of the 
Nonconformist denominations, a vast amount of good may be 
obtained by it. If, on the contrary, it is simply to wage war 
on the Wesleyans who are at present in possession of the field, 
the whole affair will probably be a failure. 

The use and necessity for efficient episcopal supervision may 
be shown from examples like the following. Some years since 
a clergyman on the north coast of Cornwall held three livings, 
worth, perhaps, in the aggregate, about £1,200 a year. On 
one, the most lucrative, he lived; the two others were about 
fifty miles off, and separated from each other by a distance of 
seven miles. These two livings were left to the charge of a 
curate, a married man, who performed the duty of both for a 
salary of £100 a year. He was required to perform the service 
in one in the morning, and in the other in the afternoon; and 
as he was too poor to keep a horse, he had to make the journey 
on foot. As the roads, especially in winter, were in a very 
bad condition, it may easily be imagined that he would fre- 
quently be too fatigued to officiate in a fitting manner. The 
parochial duties, from the great extent of the two parishes— 
10,000 acres, and with a population of at least 9,000—were, of 
course, under these circumstances, greatly neglected, although 
the curate exerted himself to the utmgst. There were no 
Sunday-schools or other means of instructing the children in 
their religious duties, the congregations gradually fell off, and 
joined Dissenting places of worship, till at last they would often 
number only eight or ten, and the curate in despair would 
frequently stop in his service and implore those present to 
exert themselves to persuade others to attend the church. The 
real incumbent, meanwhile, on his living forty miles distant, 
with a snug population to his parish of only 500, took no 
further interest in his other livings than occasionally to 
admonish his over-worked curate to still greater exertions. 

Church duties in the county of Cornwall during the first 
five-and-thirty years of the present century appear to have 
been neglected with perfect impunity, and to an extent which 
would seem almost incredible to the present generation, were it 
not that the lamentable results are still distinguishable in the 
alienation of the people from the Church. One case is 80 
recent, and the individual was so well known—he was called to 
his account only two or three years since,—that we will 
venture to conclude this chapter with a sketch of a clerical 
pluralist, who outraged every rule of decency and drove his 
flock into Dissent during one or two of the last reigns. Let it 
never be forgotten that it was the fate of every man who 
raised his voice against such corruptions and abuses, whether 
in Church or State, to be branded as a Jacobin and a leveller— 
the present Bishop of Exeter, as a pamphleteer under the 
Regency, had a copious vocabulary of epithets of this kind,— 
and to be visited with social and official proscription. Now to 
our tale. 

The individual in question, a member of an aristocratic 
family, was at first in the army. He quitted it when very 
young, and was, without any preliminary studies, ordained to 
the Church by the Bishop of Cork, at the special request of 
the Duke of York, an intimate friend of the candidate’s father. 
It is said he was first appointed to an Irish curacy, but, if so, 
he did not hold it long, for in the same year he was ordained 
Deacon and Priest (which was utterly irregular), and was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Catten, in Yorkshire, worth £420 
a year, and, again, in the same year, to the vicarage of Wressel, 
in the same county, worth £160 a year, by the predecessor of 
Colonel Wyndham, who was patron of those livings. Three 
years afterwards, he was presented by the Crown to the 
Deanery and Rectory of St. Buryan, in Cornwall, worth 
£1,500 a year, and afterwards to the adjoining parishes of 
St. Leven and St. Sernan. All these five livings he held till 
the time of his death. To hold such a position in the Church 
without a University degree was considered undesirable, and 
he was admitted at once M.A. of Cambridge, in right of 
nobility. 

Once in possession of the funds arising from these appoint- 
ments, he paid not the slightest attention to the duties they 
entailed on him, but lived the life of a “fast man about town.” 
He is said to have preached only one sermon during the half 
century he held the five livings, and that he bought for a few 
shillings. He was soon separated from a lady whom he had 
married, and he then appears to have given up all pretence to 
the behaviour of a minister of religion. He became notonlya 
notorious member of the turf, but so openly associated with # 
certain class of women as to create considerable sca 
During the time Laporte was manager of the Italian Ope 
House, this gentleman, with the late Marquis of Hertford, and 
a few others of his stamp, was among the most liberal protectors 
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of the corps de ballet. He had one virtue certainly—he was 
ne hypocrite. There was no concealment about him. All his 
transactions connected with the opera were perfectly well known; 
but the most singular fact connected with his career was that 
it seemed to excite but little animadversion. Night after night 
among the aristocracy was he to be seen in a box at the opera, 
generally in the society of some opera-dancer, at intervals 
visiting, apparently on the most friendly terms, in other boxes, 
whose inmates had the reputation of high respectability. He 
was especially often seen in the opera-box and in the society of 
a nobleman, whose reputation for severity in morals was great, 
and who was one of the largest holders of Church patronage in 
the county. During the whole of his life his three livings were 
disgracefully neglected, and Dissent possessed itself of his flocks. 
He is now dead; the deanery is abolished ; and his livings are in 
the hands of clergymen who conscientiously perform their duties. 
It will be long, however, before the effects produced by the late 
incumbent will be eradicated. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 
THE OPERA SEASON. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre is to close to-night, with a performance 
of selections from various operas for the benefit of Mdlle. Titiens, 
whose personal exertions have contributed so largely to the success 
of the past season, which, from various causes, has been one of the 
most important of any in the recent annals of this establishment. 

The house opened on April 29, with the “ Sonnambula,” in which 
Miss Laura Harris, as Amina, and Signor Carrion, as Elvino, made 
their first appearances in England—the lady somewhat too youthful 
and inexperienced, and possessing a voice of insufficient volume to 
produce much effect on so large a stage, although evincing high 
vocal cultivation, which was displayed to better advantage in the 
concert-room. The new tenor, on the contrary, was evidently an 
experienced veteran, whose appeal to a London public was made 
somewhat too late in his career to enable him to rank higher than 
as a useful occasional substitute in the absence of better singers. 
By. far the most successful first appearance of the season 
was that of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, on May 11, in Lucia. 
This lady is a singer of the brilliant executive school, whose 
success with the public is due rather to her daring flights 
of vocalization than the possession of the higher powers of 
sympathetic expression or dramatic passion. Hence, her most 
satisfactory performance was in Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico,” 
as the Queen of Night, a part written by the composer expressly to 
exhibit special powers of brilliant vocalization. In this particular 
school, Mdile. lima de Murska is a singer of high and exceptional 
merit. M. Joulain, also a new-comer here, is a tenor-singer of 
good dramatic intentions, with a thoroughly French quality of 
voice, a good deal of French exaggeration of style, and an especially 
French pronunciation of Italian. On May 16, “Fidelio” was 
given—very much improved in its stage accessories by the substi- 
tution of some beautiful new scenery for the dingy daubs of former 
seasons. Signor Stagno, too, who made his first appearance as 
Jacquino, is a much better singer than is wig) into that 
secondary, but by no means unimportant part. Of Mdlle. Titiens’ 
Leonora, it is scarcely necessary to say here that it is the best re- 
presentation now obtainable. The great event of the season 
was the production, on June 6, of Cherubini’s “ Medea”—a 
grand masterpiece, which would scarcely have been permitted to 
slumber for so many years but for the difficulty of finding 
a singer of sufficient dramatic and vocal powers and endui- 
ing physique to cspe with the enormous difficulties of the prin- 

ipal part. To Mdlile. Titiens’ impersonation of the character we 
owe the opportunity of hearing one of the purest and noblest 
specimens of dramatic composition ; and to her and the manage- 
ment are due the thanks of all who value what is great in musical 
art. The success of the work exceeded what had been expected 
from music which appeals to the highest taste ; and it will pro- 
bably continue to be a permanent attraction at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Mozart’s ‘Il Flauto Magico” (the work of a greater man 
than Cherubini, but, as we pointed out in our notice at the time, 
not so great a work as “ Medea”), was produced on July 6, with 
a better general cast than it has probably ever received ; Mdlle. 
Ilma de Murska, as already said, was an excellent Queen of Night ; 
Madame Harriers-Wippern an admirable Pamina; Dr. Gunz, a 
thoreughly German Tamino; and Mr. Santley, the best singer 
perhaps that ever appeared as Papageno, only wanting a little more 
comic humour. After two such great works as those of Cherubini 
and Mozart, the revival, on July 18, of Rossini’s “ Semiramide” 
was somewhat of an anti-climax. As the last and most elaborate 
specimen of its composer's ornate Italian style, and for its rich 





and luxurious vocal melody, “ Semiramide,” however, is full of | 


interest ; especially when 


given, as on this occasion, with the | 


advantage of Mdille. Titiens’ dramatic power, and Madame Trebelli’s _ 


suave singing. Amidst such important doings as have distinguished 
this season at Her Majesty’s Theatre, it would be captious to dwell on 
the one disappointment—the non-production of Wagner's “ Tann- 
haiiser,” the success of which, as given by a company of mixed 
nationalities, and with the prejudices existing here against it, 


would have been somewhat problematical. The non-appearance of 
“Tannhaiiser” has probably been largely owing to the serious and 
continued illness of Signor Giuglini, who, we believe, was to have 
played the principal part, and whose absence has in other respects 

een much felt at Her Majesty’s Theatre, especially in music of 
the Italian school, in which no efficient substitute has been found 
for him. Dr. Gunz, in German music, has won good opinions by 
his earnestness and genuine dramatic feeling rather than by an 
high vocal qualifications, and Signor Gardoni, admirable in suc 
smaller parts as Elvino, has not sufficient force for the heroic or 
tragic style. Still, even with the deprivation of Signor Giuglini, 
the company has been an excellent i _ such principals 
as Malle. Titiens, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, Madame Trebelli, 
Madame Harriers-Wippern, and Mr. Santley. The improvement 
of the chorus has been most conspicuous this season—whether 
owing to changes in its composition, or to extra discipline, we 
know not ; but whatever the cause, the result was as striking as it 
was satisfactory. : 

If the season of the Royal Italian Opera (the close of which we 
briefly recorded last week) has not been so full of matters of mere 
novelty as that of Her Majesty’s Theatre, it has been throughout 
distinguished by that uniform excellence in performance which has 
always characterized this establishment. If Mr. Gye’s experiments 
in the engagement of new singers has not always turned out happily, 
it must be remembered that great vocal artists are rare, and it is im- 
possible to hope for a success in the search for them without the risk 
of some failures. Then again, the permanent company of the Royal 
Italian Opera is already so strong that there is really little need of 
reinforcement. Two or three, however, of the additions of the 
season were artists of very high, although perhaps not of the 
highest, rank. Mdlle. Berini, who appe aired on the opening night 
(March 28th), as Margaret, in “ Faust,” if not quite equal to some 
former representatives of the part, evinced such merits, both as a 
singer and an actress, that she will, doubtless, be heard here again, 
and welcomed on her reappearance. Mdille. Honoré, who was the 
Siebel on the same occasion, although an intelligent singer and act- 
ress, by no means compensated for the absenceof Madame Nantier 
Didiée. Mdlle. Sonieri, who appeared as Matilde in “ Tell,” was 
more successful in her after performance as the Page in “Un 
Ballo.” The excessive and constant “ vibrato” of her voice, how- 
ever, materially injured the effect of her performance. Malle. de 
Edelsberg, who appeared as Fidesin the “ Prophéte,” displayed much 
dramatic power, with a little tendency, however, to exaggeration, and 
left the impression that she was a better actress than vocalist. To 
Madame Van den Henvel Duprez, whoappeared for the first time here 
as Catherine in “ L’Etoile du Nord,” it could only be objected that 
her powers were scarcely adequate to so large a stage. Although the 
physique and style of this thoroughly accomplished and admirable 
artist are not capable of producirg the strong effects requisite in 
the vast area of Covent Garden Theatre, her refined cultivation and 
finish were eminently apparent. Signor Brignoli, with a tenor 
voice of beautiful quality, and genuine Italian style, obtained un- 
equivocal recognition as an excellent representative of parts of 
secondary importance, such as Elvino. Perhaps the new appear- 
ance from which most was expected was that of Madame Guletti, 
who, it was hoped, would fill the void left by the retirement of 
Madame Grisi. Although not realizing this hope, there was much 
to admire in this lady’s performance, especially in “ Norma,” 
which, if it had a little less of the tragic grandeur of the Priestess 
than we have been accustomed to, had more of the tenderness of 
the woman and the mother. If not coming upto the highest expec- 
tations, Madame Galletti’s appearance was still a decided success. 
The names of some two or three other new candidates for London 
favour, we refrain from enumerating, as it would be difficult to 
couple them with encomium. The reappearance of Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti in May gave a fresh impetus to the prosperity of the season ; 
the grace and charm and completeness, of all that this lady does 
being such as to render it impossible to point to her equal 
in her own style. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca has even im- 
proved on the already strong impression she had previously 
created. By her performance in the “ Huguencts,” in “ Faust, 
and, more recently, in “ L’Africaine,” this lady has established @ 

sition here which will render her indispensable in future seasons. 

ignor Mario has again this season been singing almost like the Mar:o 
of former years, and rendering “ Faust” a renewed feature of atrac- 
tion at this house. Herr Wachtel has held his way, and will probably 
continue to do good service in parts requiring declamatory energy 
and passionate force rather than grace and tenderness. Herr Schmid 
has had better opportunities this season than last year when disabled 
by illness. His Leporello, although conceived in the somewhat hard 
style of the German reading, was admirable in its vocal rendering. 
Signor Gassier, from Her Majesty’s Theatre, was a valuable acees~ 
sion this season, being, perhaps, the best Figaro now on the stage. 
With all the other excellent artists of the establishment, including, 
Mdlle. Fricci, Mdlle. Fioretti, Madame Rudersdorff, Signor 
Ronconi, Graziani, and Attri, besides others, the company of the 
past season has been one of the strongest ever assembled. Although 
the season here has not been very productive of novelties or 
revivals, the one event of the kind has been of paramount 
importance and interest. It is true we have not had, as 
promised, “Fra Diavolo” and “Il Flauto Magico,” but against 
that may be set the production of Meyerbeer’s posthumous 
“T) Africaine.” Our account of this was so recent (last week) that 


"it is unnecessary here to say more than that this anxiously looked- 


for event brought to a brilliant close the season of the Royal 
Italian Opera for 1865. The statement which gained publicity 
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some days since, that both our opera establishments are to pass 
under the combined control of a company, with Mr. Gye as general 
manager, has since been contradicted by the lessee of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Until this contradiction is refuted, the scheme 
referred to would appear to apply only to the Royal Italian Opera. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Mr. Water Montcomery has opened the Haymarket Theatre 
for a short summer season, with all that irrepressible full-blooded 
energy which distinguishes everything he does. His address to the 
public is like a violent thunder storm in the dog-days, and it has 
excited the indignation of one or two contemporaries whose critical 
vials of wrath are kept entirely for young and untried managers. 
What the old privileged hacks of management may do with im- 

unity, Mr. Montgomery must not attempt. What is spirit in 

r. Buckstone is vulgarity in Mr. Montgomery. His address is 
full of faults, but they all lie on the surface, and his Barnumism 
has not yet taught him to practise those more subtle, but less de- 
fensible arts which have sustained many bad pieces lately at 
the Haymarket Theatre. Mr. Montgomery has all the physical 
requisites of a good actor, and we fancy he would be much 
improved by a little fasting. He is too strong and too violent. 
His assumptions, however, are never offensive ; and in the pre- 
sent condition of the stage it would be difficult to find a better 
tragedian. His Romeo was good; and his Orlando much better. 
As a manager he promises no novelty during his short tenure of 
the theatre, beyond the production of a new romantic play, called 
“Fra Angelo,” by Mr. William Clarke Russell, a son of Mr. Henry 





Russell, and the revival of Mr. Burnand’s best burlesque, “ Ixion,” | 


with the Hon. Lewis Wingfield in the character of Minerva. Mr. 
Wingfield has long been distinguished as an amateur, and we be- 
lieve he has the direction of the private theatricals at Sandringham, 
the country seat of the Prince of Wales. “ Ixion” will be produced 
to-night (Saturday), mainly supported by the original company 
who appeared in it at the New Royalty Theatre. 


Mr. Frederic Maccabe, the new “ entertainer,” has appeared in — 


conjunction with Professor Anderson, at St. James’s Hall, and has 
confirmed the favourable impression he created at a private per- 
formance last week. His characters, with one or two exceptions, 
are well drawn and excellently embodied, his mechanical arrange- 
ments are perfect, his ventriloquism is most deceptive, his singing 
is pleasing, and his merits as a composer of popular songs are very 
considerable. He is very certain and finished in his best imper- 
sonations, and he accompanies himself on the piano with much 
taste. 

Professor Anderson’s conjuring has several new features, and 
he is ably assisted by his clever and agreeable daughter. 

The New Royalty Theatre is again opened as a school for 
sucking actors and actresses, and a young lady named Neilson, en- 
gaged by Mr. Fechter, is starring as Juliet, and learning much 


that she will have to unlearn when she appears at the Lyceum in 
October. 








SCIENCE. 





AN important case, in which a patient suffering from mercurial 
was cured by the use of iodide of potassium, has been described 
in a@ late number of the Comptes Rendus. The symptoms and 
treatment of the disease were stated in a sealed packet, which was 
forwarded to the French Academy in 1843, and which was recently 
— and read, at the desire of its authors, MM. Melsens and 
atalis Guillot. The patient, who had complained for years of 
pains which had resisted all forms of treatment employed to remove 
them, was put under the influence of iodide of potassium, given 
according to M. Melsen’s formula, in the proportion of 4 grammes 
of the salt to 125 of water. The medicine was each day repeated 
in the same dose for a period of twelve days, at the end of which 
time the pains completely disappeared, and the patient was dis- 
charged well. The deduction, drawn with some reserve by the 
savans, and which we suppose they have since corroborated, are as 
follows :—(L). For tradespeople who work with mercury this metal 
is liable to become deposited in the tissues. (2). Mercury may be 
removed in the condition of a double salt by the action of iodide 
of potassium. 
t cannot be denied that mineral waters possess therapeutical 
wers of some importance. We do not mean when they are taken 
into the system through the ordinary channel, but simply by their 
contact with the surface of the body. The fact of the existence of 
80 many watering-places, where baths of mineral water are em- 
ployed, is of itself alone a sufficient argument in support of our 
opinion. But though the remedial property of mineral waters be 
established, their modus operandi is as yet hardly ascertained, and 
is at present the subject of a very animated controversy in the 
French Academy, between M. Scoutetten and certain other savans. 
The later researches of the former have been recorded in the 
i Rendus, and from that periodical we extract the following 
conclusions which have been formulated by the writer :—(1) When 
the platinum electrodes are placed in ordinary water, contained in 
vessels of glass or porcelain, no trace of dynamic electricity is 
apparent, and the galvanometer needle does not become deflected. 
©) When the same experiment is tried with mineral waters, the 
viation of the needle is considerable. aN When the same 
mineral water is examined at various periods subsequent to the 








date at which it was drawn from its source, and at different 
temperatures, it is found that the higher the temperature is, the 
greater is the electric manifestation, a result which is due to the 
greater amount of chemical change which takes place during high 
degrees of temperature. From the conclusions it will be observed 
that M. Scoutetten believes in the electrical rather than the 
chemico-physiological of mineral waters. In some minor experi- 
ments which this savant conducted, he discovered that even the 
partial immersion of the body in a mineral bath produced an 
amount of electrical excitation which occasionally extends so far 
as to produce feverish symptoms. . 

M. Boudin records two very curious cases of death by lightning 
in which the bodies of those killed remained charged with elec- 
tricity. The first is that of a man who was struck by lightning 
near the Jardin des Plantes, on the 30th of June, 1854, and whose 
body remained for some time exposed to a heavy shower. When 
he was being lifted from the ground, the two soldiers engaged in 
raising him received a violent electric shock the moment they 
touched the body. In the second case, two workmen, who 
were employed to repair the telegraph at Zara, which had been 
destroyed during the storm of the 8th of September, 1558, having 
seized hold of the wires received at first a few slight shocks, but 
were afterwards struck to the ground; one of them, less severely 
injured than the other, in endeavouring to lift his fellow, received 
a violent shock which left well-marked indications of structural 
injury to his skin. 

This appears to be the age of explosive compounds. Every 
day almost we have to record the discovery of some new prepara- 
tion with explosive qualities, equal, if not superior, to those of 
common gunpowder. The latest discovery in this field is that of 
nitro-glycerine, whose properties have been very carefully described 
by M. Nabel. The composition of the new substance is one part 
of glycerine to three parts of nitric acid, and its chief advantage is 
that it requires a much smaller hole or chamber than gunpowder 
does, the strength of the latter being scarcely one-tenth of the 
former. It is to be employed principally in mining. If the chamber 
of the mine presents fissures, it must first be lined with clay to make 
it water-tight ; this done, the nitro-glycerine is poured in, water 
is poured in after it, and being the lighter liquid remains at the 
top; afuse is then applied in the usual manner. In one of the 
experiments detailed by M. Nabel, a bore hole, 14 inch in diame- 
ter, was made perpendicularly in a dolomitic rock, sixty feet in 
length, and at a distance of fourteen feet from its extremity, which 
was nearly vertical ; nearly three pints of the nitro-glycerine were 
then poured in, a match and stopper were applied, and the mine 
was “sprung.” The effect produced was enormous ; two fissures, 
one of fifty feet and the other of twenty feet, were the result. It 
is thought that even more valuable results may be obtained, but 
the subject requires careful investigation. 

M. Pissis, the great explorer of South American geology, has 

transmitted to M. Elie de Beaumont an elaborate description of 
the volcanic regions of Chili. He found the volcano of Chillans 
again in a state of eruption. This is a very rare circumstance in 
the volcanoes of the Andes, where the eruptions generally succeed 
each other only at very long intervals. The present eruption, 
which is much more extensive than the last one, commenced 
towards the end of last November, at a new point, situated about 
200 metres below the summit of the grand cone, the new cone 
having towards the end of January attained a height of 50 metres. 
The lava escaping by two apertures near the summit, had already 
reached the vast glacier surrounding this massive volcano. The 
grand cone, which was covered with snow during the eruption, had 
the appearance of being completely bare, yet the snow had not 
been melted but was covered with a t quantity of projected 
substances, which formed a layer over the snow of many decimetres 
in thickness. The alternation of glaciers with layers of scoriz are 
frequently met with in the volcanic cones of the Andes ; wherever 
natural clefts occur, a great number of these layers may be seen 
successively superposed. The volcano of Antuco, visited last year, 
had been in eruption on a small scale in 1863. As no solid bodies 
were being projected at the time of his visit, M. Pissis was enabled 
to examine the interior of the crater, and, favoured by a stron 
westerly wind, to observe it without being annoyed by the aci 
vapours which escape in abundance. The principal column of 
vapour proceeded from an aperture nearly detalen: being recognised 
as that through which the lava had escaped. Its diameter was 
— from four to five feet ; all this portion was covered with 
yellow or bright red scorize, whereas those which formed the border 
of the crater were of a deep brown colour, nearly black. This 
difference of colour is supposed to be due to the influence of the 
hydrochloric acid, which produced chlorides of iron and aluminium, 
the red colour of the parts when the temperature had been most 
elevated being probably due to the decomposition of the chloride 
of iron and the formation of a peroxide. M. Pissis has also 
described the character of the strata which flank the mountain, 
but we have not space for even a summary of this part of his 
correspondence. 








The subjoined report, with reference to the market for American 
securities, is extracted from the circular of Mr. E. F. Satterthwaite : 
** We have to report a fair amount of business in the London market 
for American securities during the past week. United States 5-20 
Bonds steadily declined for several days until they touched 67}, from 
which point they have rallied to 684. Erie Shares have been steady 
at about 54. Illinois are now ex the dividend of 4 per cent. cash, and 
6 per cent. in stock; they close 794 ex all.” 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


JOINT-STOCK SPECULATIONS: THEIR VALUE 
AND PROSPECTS. 


No, 6—TEA AND PLANTATION COMPANIES. 


No more striking exemplification of the value of the limited 

liability principle, as a means for the extension of commerce, 
can be found, than is afforded by a reference to the various tea 
and plantation companies established within the last few years, 
for the purpose of purchasing and working estates for the 
cultivation of tea, coffee, and other articles of colonial produce. 
From the appended list of some of the principal of these 
undertakings, it will be seen that the increase in the market 
value of their shares, taking the average of the whole, is over 
50 per cent. 

It is within the scope of our remarks, and may be interesting 
to our readers to trace the rise and progress of this particular 
field for the employment of associated capital, which we believe 
to be yet scarcely entered upon. Tea growing in an indigenous 
state was first discovered in Assam, by Mr. Bruce, in 1823, 
and its discovery was utilized by his brother, Major Bruce, a 
few years later. In 1832, Captain Jenkins was deputed by 
Lord William Bentinck to investigate the matter; and in 1834 
the Governor-General of India recorded a minute upon the 
subject. In 1838, twelve chests of Assam tea were imported 
into England. After the abolition of that great monopoly—the 
East-India Company’s Trading Charter—the cultivation of tea, 
so far as the Company was concerned, practically came to an 
end; and in 1839 it was finally abandoned by the directors, and 
fell into the hands of private planters, or mercantile associations. 
The principal of these was the Assam Tea Company, whose 
shares were for many years utterly worthless to their pro- 
prietors, and were offered by them for a mere nominal con- 
sideration, some shareholders even going so far as to give a bonus 
with the shares, as an inducement to persons to accept them 
with the liability attaching. But for one gentleman, who was 
largely interested in the company, and whose faith in its ulti- 
mate..success was unbounded, the cultivation of these great 
fields would have been abandoned and the trade would per- 
haps have relapsed into insignificance. This gentleman was 


Mr. Warren, whose name deserves to be remembered amongst | 


those of the greatest of his countrymen who, by similar efforts, 
and the strength and vigour of their persistent prosecution of 
their convictions, have contributed so largely to the commercial 
greatness of England. The growth of the tea-plant, previous 
to the period we have referred to, had been confined to the 
Chinese soil, and there alone it was supposed to be indigenous. 
It was held that if its cultivation were attempted out of the 
boundaries of a few favoured provinces of the empire of China, 
failure only could be the result. But, notwithstanding all dis- 
couragements, the labours of the first Indian tea-cultivators in 
their plantations on the uplands of the Singpho country in 
Assam were destined to be rewarded with a great success. The 
teas grown in this district were found to possess an extra- 
ordinary and peculiar pungency and fragrance and to compare 
most favourably with the finest of the Chinese qualities. ‘Their 
market-value is now considerably above the same descriptions of 
Chinese tea, in consequence of their possessing the qualities 
referred to, and, the quantity produced being so small in com- 
parison to the demand for it. About twenty years ago, less 
than half a million of pounds were imported into this country, 
while the present supply is about 3,000,000 pounds, per annum. 
Thus the consumption in this time has increased 600 per cent., 
and if the prices were lower, as by the improvement of cultiva- 
tion they will soon be, the demand would increase in a mar- 
vellous ratio. 

The province of Cachar, which adjoins that of Assam, the 
districts of Kumaon and Gurhwal, and the lower hills and 
valleys of the Himalayas, where the climate assimilates in a 
marked degree to that of the best iea-lands of China, have all 
been found to possess the peculiarities of soil necessary to the 
successful cultivation of tea, and we foresee that the develop- 
ment of the production of this highly-prized plant in the 
regions of India beyond the Ganges, will afford occupation for 
the capital and energies of many thousands of British subjects. 
Nearly all the companies produce tea of a good character— 
the palm in the market, we understand, being awarded to the 
Jorehaut, whose proprietors for some time past have received 
large dividends on their investments. 

The coffee plantation companies are of recent date, but those 
referred to in our list are ascertained to be progressing satisfac- 
torily, and are under good management. They have been esta- 
blished for working certain estates in Ceylon, and, as the price 
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of coffee is as high now as at almost any previous period, its 
cultivation under favourable circumstances should be attended 
with successful results to those who devote their capital to this 
object. 

Coming to the consideration of undertakings under this head 
as a means of investment they commend themselves primarily 
to attention, inasmuch as they have a good basis when their 
object is the purchase and cultivation of land, than which there 
can be no more legitimate field for associated enterprise, and 
when their productions are articles of commerce and of daily con- 
sumption, the demand for which is continually increasing. The 
chief points that we consider demand the investigation of in- 
vestors, and upon which they should satisfy themselves with 
regard to established or projected companies of this nature, 
are, first, that the land is well ascertained to be capable of 
producing in sufficient abundance the staple it is contemplated 
to cultivate, and that the price to be paid for it is reasonable; 
next, that the facilities for transport of the produce are suffi- 
cient, not excessive in cost, and always readily available; 
and lastly, that the concerns are brought out under the auspices 
of boards of directors, some of whose members are acquainted 
with the nature, value, and resources of the company’s estates ; 
while the others are from their standing as men of business or 
from their connection with the produce markets, in a position 
to efficiently control the mercantile operations of the com- 
pany: so that the combined knowledge of all can be brought to 
bear in seeing that the local staff are conducting the cultivation 
and business in a satisfactory manner. All these conditions 
being found favourable, undertakings of this nature are worthy 
of support, and can scarcely fail of success. 


TEA AND PLANTATION COMPANIES. 
































‘ Market 
Name. ae 4 | Value in | Increase.| Decrease. 
| #£ 2. | 8.4 ol 
BETO inci e iSdiin + ncdenviteaces | 200,000} 525,000; 325,000 tee 
Baugparah Tea ..................06 20,000; 20,000 sah 
British Indian Tea, Limited...... 175,000} 156,250) __.... 18,750 
Ceylon Coffee Estates Com., Lim.| 120,000 ome 1,500 a 
Darjeeling Tea, Limited ......... 62,500; 56,250 6,250 
Eastern Assam Tea, Limited ...| 18,000 18,000! a. 
Eastern Bengal Tea, Limited | 50,000! .. 
Hunasgeria Coffee, Limited ......| 
Indian Tea of Cachar, Limited...| 70,000) 
Jorehaut Tea, Limited ............ 
Kumaon and Onde Plantation, 
NEE 405 is ned kevbiininditehcabael 12,000) 
Lower Assam Tea, Limited ...... 
Northern Assam Tea, Limited...| 15,000; 15,000 
Nowgong Tea, Limited............ 18,000; 18,000 “de 
Ouvah Coffee, Limited ............ 50,000! 53,750) 3,750 
Umzinto Plantation and Trading | 
EEE, . 52% cocsnenenetes iitedebones 42,500) ol pes 
Upper Assam Tea, Limited ...... 337,500, 662,500; 325,000 
RY ae ape et 1,150,600 1,646,250 655,250] 25,000 








Tue directors of the Bank of England have raised the minimum 


rate of discount from 3} to 4 per cent. 
As this measure was not generally expected, the effect upon the 


' stock and share markets has been unfavourable. Consols declined 


about 4 per cent. at one period, but a partial reaction has since taken 
lace. 
' Owing to the alteration at the Bank, the discount establishments 
have notified an advance of } per cent. in the rates allowed for de- 
posits, the terms being now fixed at 3 per cent. at call, 33 at seven 
days’ notice, and 3} per cent. at 14 days’ notice. The joint-stock 
banks will also allow 3 per cent. for deposits, instead of 2}, as hitherto. 
The London and Westminster Bank, however, give only 2 per cent. 


| for sams below £500. 





The alteration in the Bank rate has had no perceptible effect upon 
the discount market, which remains very quiet. The rate for the best 
paper is 4 per cent., but at present little or no business has taken 
place at that quotation. In the Stock Exchange the charge for 
loans from day to day on English government securities is 2} to 3 
per cent. 

Provincia. Joint-Stock BANKING.—Theannual meeting of theshare- 
holders inthe Birmingham and Midland Bank was held on Tuesday, at 
Birmingham. The net profit for the year was declared to have amounted 
to £52,750. A dividend of £5 per share (£50 paid) for the half-year 
was declared, this being an increase of 10s. per share on the previous 
half-year, and the surplus (£9,835) was added to the guarantee fund, 
making it £178,688. The paid-up capital is £249,150. The dividend 
and bonus declared by the Birmingham Banking Company are at the 
rate of 20 per cent. per annum. 

The omanaiiane in joint-stock bank shares have been rather 
numerous, and the market has been generally firm. Agra and Master- 
mans’, Anglo-Italian, Brazilian and Portuguese, Commercial of India, 
East London, London and South Western, and London and West- 
minster, were quoted higher, while Alliance, Bank of Queensland, 
English, Scottish and Australian Chartered, and National Bank were 


exceptionally dull. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


SOUTHERN GENERALS.* 


Tue subject of this work is one of deep and enduring interest. 
The Confederate States have failed to obtain independence. After 
a straggle maintained with the most unflinching heroism, they have 
been obliged to succumb to superiority in numbers and in wealth. 
Bat even by defeat and disaster they have not been humiliated or 
disgraced ; nor will the memory of the leaders under whom they 
fought pass away while patriotism is honoured, or while dis- 
tinguished military ability, employed in obedience to a high sense 
of duty, still commands the respect of mankind. A careful and 
well-written series of biographies of the principal Confederate 
| oma a would therefore have been an acceptable addition to the 

rature connected with the late civil war in America. We can- 
not say that the work before us comes up to the standard we 
have in view. Its literary merits are not of a very high order ; 
it bears marks of having been hastily composed ; and, so far as 
it relates to military operations, it is evidently little more than a 
compilation from “ the ordinary sources of information.” Written 
by a Southerner, or at any rate by an ardent partizan of the 
Southern cause, it is undisguisedly eulogistic in tone, and we should 
in vain seek in its pages the materials for a critical estimate ef 
the generals to whose lives and achievements it is devoted. At the 
same time, until a better book supersedes it, it has its place, and a 
certain amount of utility. It is convenient to be able to ascertain 
readily what each of the leading generals of the South did during 
the late war ; and it is interesting to know something of their early 
lives and careers. The latter information has not, up to the present 
time, been very easy to obtain. Indeed, we scarcely know any 
previous work from which it could be gleaned with anything like 
tolerable completeness ; and we shall therefore probably make the 
most acceptable use of the materials before us if we endeavour 
to sketch, by their aid, the antecedents and the previous history of 
the chief men who for four years filled so conspicuous a position 
on the world’s stage. It will be seen that the most distinguished 
were all regularly-trained soldiers, who had graduated at West 
Point, and seen service in the Mexican war. 

General Robert Edmund Lee is a scion of an old Shropshire 
family which settled in Virginia in the reign of Charles I. His 
father, General Henry Lee, was one of the most conspicuous 
leaders in the War of Independence. In 1825, young Robert, 
being then eighteen years of age, entered the West Point Military 
Academy as a cadet. In that institution he remained for four 
years ; and, during this time, we are told that he never once received 
a reprimand, or had any mark of demerit placed against his name. 
At the conclusion of his term of study, he graduated at the head of 


his class, and was immediately selected for service in the corps of | 


Topographical Engineers. From 1829 to 1835, he was principally 
employed in the coast defences; but his scientific acquirements 
must have been considerable, since we find him appointed assist- 
ant-astronomer for the demarcation of the boundary-line between 
Ohio and Michigan. In 1846, Captain Lee was attached to the 
central army of Mexico as chief engineer under General Wood, 
and. he retained that post during the whole campaign. The 
dispatches of General Scott, the commander-in-chief, bear ample 
testimony to his eminent services, He was constantly employed 
with his future colleague, Beauregard, in the most important re- 
comaaisances, and he bore a distinguished part in the final siege of 
pes, Ad Mexico, as well as in all the earlier operations of the 
war. For his conduct in the field, he was promoted to the army 
rank of colonel ; and a few years afterwards (in 1852) he was made 
Superintendent of the West Point Academy. In 1855 he became 
Lieut.-Colonel in the 2nd United States Cavalry, the commander 
of which was Albert Sydney Johnston, afterwards a distinguished 

ederate general; and it was while serving with this regiment 
that it became his duty, in 1859, to defend Harper’s Ferry against 
the attempted raid of John Brown into Virginia. After vainly 
endeavouring to induce the infatuated insurgents to surrender, 
Colonel Lee attacked them with complete success, and then exerted 
himself with characteristic humanity to protect his prisoners from 
the violence of the exasperated Virginians. When the late civil 
war broke out, he was serving with his regiment in Texas ; and it 
was clearly with the greatest reluctance that he resigned his com- 
mission and committed himself to the cause of the South. But he 
felt it his imperative though painful duty to follow the fortunes of 
his native State. The severity of his mental struggle at this crisis 
may be gathered from the following passage in a letter sent by 
Mrs. Lee, in the Christmas of 1861, to a Federal friend :— 


“‘My husband has wept tears of blood over this terrible war, but he 


must, as a man of h irgini ; Phia | . 4 
n of honour and a Virginian, share the destiny of his | gallantry is unquestionable ; but he was probably the most unfor- 


State, which has solemnly pronounced for independence.” 


The decision once taken, it is needless to say that General Lee 
gave no half-hearted support to the side he had chosen ; but his 
life from this date belongs to the general military history of the 
war, and consequently we shall not follow it further. 

It would be super‘uous to dwell upon the early life of “ Stone- 
wall” Jackson, for i: is pretty well known to every one who takes 
an interest in the subject, through the medium of a recently 


published biography. It may be sufficient to say that he also was — 
a graduate and subsequently a pupil of West Point, and that he | 
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Virginian judge, and was born in 1808. In 1829 he 
| corps he was transferred to the Topographical and th 
Of his 


a 





distinguished himself highly in Mexico, especially in leading the 
attack upon a strongly fortified position at Chapultepee. _ 

General Soaenat is sprung from a noble French family, which 
settled in Louisiana in the reign of Louis XV. He was born on 
his father’s plantation in 1816, entered West Point in 1834, and 
graduated in 1838, taking the second honours in a class of forty- 
five. He then entered the Engineers, and served as an officer In 
that corps during the Mexican war. His services here attracted 
the frequent notice of the commander-in-chief, and gained him 
two steps of army promotion. One incident in this part of his 
career is too remarkable to be passed over :— 


“ A second incident occurred before the city of Mexico. A night 
or two before the attack, a council of war was held. There were 
aseembled all the great folks, from Lieutenant-General Scott, Worth, 
Twiggs, &c., down to our friend Beauregard, the youngest officer in 
the room. The debate went on for hours. Scott was solitary in his 
opinion. Every other officer present, except one, had spoken, and 
all concurred in their views. The silent one was Beauregard. At 
last, General Pierce crossed over and said, ‘ You have not expressed an 
opinion,’ ‘I have not been called on,’ said Beauregard. ‘ You shall 
be, however,’ said Pierce; and soon resuming his seal, announced 
that Lieutenant Beauregard had not given his opinion. Being then 
called out, he remarked, that if the plan which had received the 
consent of all but the commanding general was carried into effect, it 
would prove disastrous. It would be another Churubusco affair. He 
then detailed the objections to it at length ; and taking up the other, 
urged the reasons in its favour with equal earnestness. The council 
reversed their decision. The city of Mexico was entered according to 
the plan urged by the young lieutenant; and it would seem that his 
reasons influenced the decision. A few days afterwards, General Beott, 
in the presence of a number of principal officers, alladed to Lieutenant 
Beauregard’s opinion at the council, and the consequences which had 
followed from it.” 


At the close of the war, he was placed by Government in charge 
of the Mint and Custom House at New Orleans, as well as of the 
fortifications on and near the mouth of the Mississippi. In the 
beginning of 1861, he was appointed superintendent of the West 
Point military academy, but was samired | by President Buchanan, 
within forty-eight hours, as a rebuke for the Secession speech of his 
brother-in-law, Senator Slidell. He soon afterwards resi his 
ee in the United States army, and entered that of the 

outh. 

General Joseph Eggleston Johnston is the son of an-eminent 


hy 


West Point, and subsequently entered the artillery, 
d 


them he served throughout the Florida war. 
coolness, some idea may be found from the following incident :— 


“ It is related of him that, ‘on one occasion having been sent, under 
the escort of a party of infantry, to make a survey or reconnaissance 


| of a region which lay around a lake, and having crossed the lake in 


boats, the party was waylaid by an ambuscade of Indians, and’all its 
officers killed or disabled at the first fire. The men were thrown into 
complete confusion, and were in imminent danger of destruction, 
when Lientenant Johnston took command, and by his coolness and 
determination succeeded in rescuing them. He laid hold of a small 
tree with one hand, and standing boldly out in face of the whole fire 
of the savages, called upon the men to rally and form upon him. They 
immediately returned to their duty and resumed the action, a perfect 
volley of balls sweeping around. At last, one struck Johnston imme- 
diately above the forehead, and passed backward over the skull, without 
fracturing the brain, and he fell; but the troops had caught so much 
of his spirit that they repulsed the enemy, and carried off the 
wounded in safety.’ ” 


He displayed conspicuous gallantry during the Mexican war, 
and was subsequently placed at the head of the Quartermasters’ 
department, with the rank of brigadier-general. This post he 
resigned as soon as his native State had passed the ordinance of 
secession. 

Longstreet, Ewell, and Bragg are also West Point men, and, like 
the officers we have already noticed, they highly distinguished 
themselves in the Mexican war. Major-General Stuart, the Con- 


| federate cavalry leader, was a West Point man, but he had seen no 


service in regular warfare until the outbreak of the late civil strife. 


| Born in 1833, he did not graduate until 1854, when he became 
| second-lieutenant of a regiment of mounted rifles. He afterwards 
| joined the regular cavalry, and was employed for some time against 
| the Indians of New Mexico. In that wild country, contending 
| with still wilder enemies, he acquired the dash and enterprise, asa 


horseman and a cavalry officer, which ie subsequently displayed in 
a grander field of action. General Hood was another officer, the 
early part of whose career was spent in Indian fighting. His 


tunate and incompetent general to whom a Confederate army was 


_ ever confided. One of the men upon whom the Scuth relied most 


at the outset of the war was General Albert Sydney Johnston. 
This distinguished general, who was killed in the first few months 
of the struggle, while commanding at the battle of Shileh, was born 


_in Kentucky in 1803. Educated at West Point, he became an 
| Officer in the United States infantry ; but in 1834, when he had 


attained the rank of captain, he resigned his commission and went 
to live in Missouri. Two years later, he emigrated to Texas, and 
tock an active part in the war which was then raging in that 
country between the Mexican Government and the filibusteri 
adventurers from the United States. He rose to the command 


_ the so-called “ Republican” army, and was afterwards Secretary-at- 
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War ; but in 1840 he once more retired from the service, and settled 
down to farming. The Mexican war again called him to the field, 
and as colonel of the first Texas regiment he had three horses 
shot under him at the battle of Monterey. No sooner, however, 
was peace concluded than he retired to the plough. His agri- 
cultural operations, unfortunately, did not prove very successful, 
and a few years later he was glad to accept the commission of 
a colonel. While serving in that capacity, he was appointed 
by President Buchanan to the command sent to reduce the 
Mormons to submission. Notwithstanding the difficulties, arising 
out of the nature of the country and of the climate, which he had 
to encounter, he was completely successful in establishing the 
authority of the United States Government in Utah ; and he was 
then placed at the head of the military department of the Pacific. 
When the civil war broke out, strenuous efforts were made to 
secure his services for the Northern cause. When these failed, 
vigorous measures were taken to have him arrested before he could 
oin the South. But, in spite of all the inducements which were 
eld out to him, and of all the obstacles which were placed in his 
way, he joined the Confederate army, and was immediately appointed 
to the command of the department of Kentucky and Tennessee 
with the rank of general. In that capacity he displayed the most 
conspicuous ability, and by his untimely fall the. South lost the 
services of a leader inferior in military skill—if, indeed, he was 
inferior—to General Lee alone. 

We have now noticed the most conspicuous of the Southern 
Generals, and considerations of space compel us to pause. But 
we have not exhausted the list of distinguished soldiers whose 
biographies are contained in the work before us. Those who desire 
to know something of Leonidas Polk, the warrior bishop ; of 
Kirby Smith, who had the melancholy honour of being the last 
Confederate general to lay down his arms; of Morgan, the bold 
and dashing leader of irregulars ; of Hardee ; of Wade Hampton 
—will find here the information they seek. We should add, in 
conclusion, that the book is illustrated by a number of portraits, of 
very unequal merit. 








MR. M°GILCHRIST’S LIFE OF COBDEN.* 


Tue life of Richard Cobden has yet to be written. Mr. 
M'Gilchrist’s volume is a good contribution to such a work, but it 
has been compiled too hastily, with a view to meeting the tempo- 
rary demands of the public, to take a permanent position on the 
library shelves as a complete record of the labours of one who has 
had perhaps greater influence on modern English politics than any 
other statesman of the century. When it is considered that 
Cobden was the leader and most active intellect of that band of 
thinkers who effected a thorough revolution in the commercial 
and fiscal policy of this country,—that Sir Robert Peel, in the later 
and better years of his life, did but follow the principles which the 
son of the Sussex yeoman had first infused into the public mind,— 
that the triumph ef those principles led to the breaking up of the 
Conservative party, and to the creation of a new party of 
“ Peelites,”’—and that the carrying out of Free Trade doctrines has 
long been the main strength of Whig Governments, and the chief 


sympathies and traditions,—it is evident that in Cobden is centered 
no small part of the domestic history of England for nearly thirty 
years. Such a life demands, and is certain to receive, the most 
exhaustive and elaborate treatment ; but in the meanwhile we are 
very glad to have the comparatively bricf and rapid memoir by 
Mr. M°Gilchrist. Though necessarily executed with a running 





Settee an anes 


wildernesses, frowning mountains, and solitary rivers; or they who 
stand aghast at her boundless extent of fertile but uncultivated 
steppes, her millions of serfs, and her towns the abodes of poverty and 
filth—know nothing of the true origin, in modern and future times, 
of national power and greatness. This question admits of an appro- 
priate illustration by putting the names of a couple of heroes of 
Russian aggression and violence, in contrast with two of their con- 
temporaries, the champions of improvement in England. At the very 
period when Potemkin and Suwarrow were engaged in effecting their 
important Russ:an conquests in Poland and the Crimea, and whilst 
these monsters of carnage were filling the world with the lustre of 
their feme, and lighting up one half of Europe with the conflagrations 
of war—two obscure individuals, the one an optician, and the other a 
barber, both equally disregarded by the chroniclers of the day, were 
quietly gaining victories in the realms of science, which have pro- 
duced a more abundant harvest of wealth and power to their native 
country, than bas been acquired by all the wars of Russia during the 
last two ceuturies. Those illustrious commanders in the war of im- 
provement, Watt and Arkwright, with a band of subalterns—the 
thousand ingenious and practical discoverers who have followed in 
their train—bave, with their armies of artisans, conferred a power 
and consequence upon England, springing from successive triamphs 
in the physical sciences and the mechanical arts, and wholly in- 
dependent of territorial increase—compared with which, all that she 
owes to the evanescent exploits of her warrior heroes shrinks into 
insignificance and obscurity. If we look into futurity, and speculate 
upon the probable career of one of these inventions, may we not with 
safety predict that the steam-engine—the perfecting of which belongs 
to our own age, and which even now is exerting an influence in the 
four quarters of the globe—will at no distant day produce moral and 
physical changes all over the world, of a magnitude and permanency 
surpassing the effects of all the wars and conquests which have con- 
vulsed mankind since the beginning of time? Ingland owes to the 
peaceful exploits of Watt and Arkwright, and not to the deeds of 
Nelson and Wellington, her commerce, which now extends to every 
corner of the earth; and which casts into comparative obscurity, by 
the grandeur and extent of its operations, the peddling ventures of 
Tyre, Carthage, and Venice, confined within the limits of an inland 
sea.” 


Cobden was always a vigorous writer as well as a vigorous 
speaker, and indeed his earliest successes were with the pen. In 
1835, he —_a to met Manchester mr ar able 
letters on political economy and its application to the i 
business of ‘antienal tomation~Aellon in. which he foreshadowed 
those commercial principles which he subsequently conducted to 
so splendid an issue. The letters were signed “ Libra,” but were 
otherwise anonymous. Mr. Cathrall and Mr. Prentice, the con- 
ductors of the journal, intimated in their columns a desire to see 
the writer, and this led to a call from Cobden, who showed himself 


| “very diffident, and somewhat nervous in temperament,” though 


_ furtherance of the incorporation of Manchester. 


with unmistakeable marks of ability and promise. A meeting was 
to be held that evening at the Cotton Free Tavern in Ancoats, in 
The two pro- 


| prietors and conductors of the Manchester Times begged Mr. 
| Cobden to go to this meeting, and to address the audience. He at 


first declined, saying that he was quite inexperienced in 
speeches, and that he felt unequal to the task; but he was at 


distinction between them and Administrations formed on Tory | length persuaded, and, being introduced to the meeting by the 


chairman, Mr. Prentice, as his young friend who had recently 


contributed the letters signed “ Libra,” he essayed to move the 


first resolution. But he here gave unequivocal signs of that 
“ diffidence” and “nervousness” which Mr. Prentice had 


observed. He was so confused and incoherent that the chair 


pen, it is full of most interesting matter, and is evidently the result | 


of no small industry and discrimination. The author says that 
it has been his object, as far as possible, to let Cobden tell his own 
life, and to this end he has perused every speech made by the 


great Free Trader within the walls of Parliament, “and, so far as | 


they could be traced, every utterance of his delivered elsewhere ;” 


the selections being made, not so much with a view to preserving | 


the finest specimens of oratory, as to bringing forward those 
passages which are the most autobiographical. This, we conceive, 
was a very judicious course to take. The mind of Cobden, as it 
gradually developed itself, is unfolded before us, and the volume 
brings to a focus many most interesting expressions of the 
deceased statesman’s views, which are by this time very generally 
forgotten, and which are not easily accessible to the outside public. 
Thus, we are introduced to some of Cobden’s early writings, 
in which we find him, as far back as the year 1835, advocating the 
same principles of peace and non-intervention which he defended 
with so much enthusiasm to the latest day of his life. Thirty years 
ago, there was a panic with regard to Russia, as in much more 
recent times there have been two or three with respect to France ; 
and Cobden, in a pamphlet which Mr. M°Gilchrist tells us “ really 
assumed the proportions of a book,” and subsequently in four 
articles, published in Tait's Magazine, and reprinted in a separate 
form, did his best to allay the fever. One of the articles contains 
@ passage which is very striking, considering the position which the 
writer afterwards attained, and the views as to Russia by the enun- 
ciation of which he became so unpopular during the Crimean war, 
nearly twenty years later :— 


“They who, pointing to the chart of Russia, shudder at her ex- 
panse of impexetrable forests, her wastes of eternal snow, her howling 
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man thought it necessary to apologise for him, though at 
the same time he expressed full confidence as to his ultimate 
success. Mr. Prentice records that he found the young Cobden 
of those days (he was then about thirty-one) “a man 

could enlighten by his knowledge, counsel by his prudence, and 
conciliate by his temper and manners, and who, if he found his 


way into the House of Commons, would secure its respectful 


_ success of a popular leader.” 





less of a demagogue. 


| attention ; but,” he adds, “I had been an actor amongst men who, 


from 1812 to 1832, had fought in the rough battle for Parliamentary 
Reform, and I missed, in the unassuming gentleman before me, not 
the energy, but the apparent hardihood and dash, which I had, 
forgetting the change of times, believed to be requisites to the 
All accounts agree as to the gentle- 
ness and suavity of Cobden’s character, and it is quite certain that, 
great as was his power over popular assemblies, advanced as was 
his Liberalism, and dauntless as he always showed himself in the 
championship of what he believed to be right, no man was ever 
He addressed himself to the reasoning 
powers, rather than to the passions, of his anditory. Hence his 
ever-augmenting and permanent influence over the opinion of his 


countrymen. : 
It should be added, in completion of what we have just related 


as to the break-down of the future orator, that he soon retrieved 
his disaster, and that, as Mr. Alderman Cobden, he contributed 
not a little to the ultimate obtaining for Manchester of a charter 
of incorporation. Then came the Anti-Corn-Law League agita- 
tion, and by the time Cobden entered Parliament, in August, 1841, 
he was a practised speaker, and his maiden address, on 
the 25th of that month, was an unquestionable success, though it 
was far from respectfully received by the House, which at that 
time consisted to a very great extent of representatives of the 
landed interest. There had just been a dissolution of Pi 

and Cobden’s remarks were made on the occasion of the 


debate on the Address in answer to the Queen’s 8 on 
reassembling of the House. The chief subject vomit Ter the now 
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member was the distress then existing in the country, and he of 
course took advantage of the opportunity to advocate his Free 
Trade doctrines. Kal 

Among the many curious things brought to light in this volume, 
none is more singular than the following quotation from a leading 
article in the Morning Post with reference to Cobden’s speech on 
Mr. Villiers’s motion in 1843 :— 


‘Melancholy was the exhibition in the House of Commons on 
Monday night. Mr. Cobden was the hero of the night. Towards the 
close of the debate, he rose in his place, and hurled at the heads of 
the parliamentary landowners of England those calumnies and taunts 
which constitute the staple of his addresses to farmers. 


liamentary representatives of the industrial interests of the British 
Empire quailed before the founder and leader of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. They winced under hissarcasms. They listened in speech- 
less terror to his denunciations. No man among them dared to 


take to flight, and then her husband discovers the trick that has 


been played upon him, and is obliged to admit that his learning 


_ has led him into a very dangerous position, besides having failed 
to preserve him from being deceived. So he returns from the re 


The taunts | 
were not retorted. The calumnies were not repelled. No; the par- | 


grapple with the arch-enemy of English industry. No man among © 


them attempted to refute the miserable fallacies of which Mr. Cobden’s 
speech was made up..... Melancholy was it to witness, on Monday, 
the landowners of England, the representatives, by blood, of the 


Northern chivalry, the representatives, by election, of the industrial — 


interests of the empire, shrinking under the blows aimed at them by 
a Manchester money-grubber ; by a man whose importance is derived 
from the action of a system, destructive in its nature of all the whole- 
some influences that connect together the various orders of society. 
Well; the cycle approaches its completion; the wheel has nearly 
effected its revolution; and the foul and pestilential principles which, 
by their action, began forty years ago to consign to beggary hundreds 
of thousands of harmless and ingenious hand-loom weavers, seem 
destined, if not speedily resisted, to sweep away all the barriers that 
still remain to shelter productive industry from the encroachments of 
those classes of men, to whom the abasement of industry is the source 
of increased power and influence.” 


Such are among the greatest testimonies to the worth of public 
benefactors, ere yet their power has attained its fruition. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Freyrae’s latest work—“ The Lost Manuscript”—is not equal 
to its predecessor, “‘ Debit and Credit ;” but there is a great deal 
in the story which will interest the reader, and not a little that 
may amuse him. The studies of German life which it contains, 
may be confidently recommended to all who wish to derive truthful 
ideas on the subject, and will serve as a useful corrective of the 
crude notions respecting Teutonic manners lately propagated by a 
catankerous resident in Saxony. There are many pleasant scenes 
in the book, but a special charm attends those in which the quiet 
farmhouse belonging to the heroine’s father is depicted. ‘they 
make up a delightful picture of the pastoral life of Germany, its 
nobler features being brought well forward into the light, and its 
meaner characteristics discreetly thrown into the shade. Next to 
the pastoral landscapes fullow the pictures of the University town 
which becomes our heroine’s home after marriage, with its quaint 
groups of learned professors, and eccentric students, and citizens 
rejoicing in all manner of humours. Least probable and lifelike, 
but drawn with considerable power and spirit, are the sketches of 
palaces and their occupants. In them we feel at once that the 
artist has passed from the real into the ideal world, and, while we 
yield him credit for his ingenuity, we soon grow tired of the 
artifices by which it is displayed. Unfortunately, a considerable 
part of the book is given upto Royal people—princes in whom we 
are utterly unable to put any trust; and their presence gives a 
theatrical appearance even to the other characters, who, when 
viewed alone, seem remarkably natural and unaffected. 

In the course of his researches after a missing manuscript of 
Tacitus, Professor Felix Werner is led to the farm of Rossau, 
where he sees, and woos, and wins Ilse, the beautiful and stately 
daughter of the house. She returns with him to his home in the 
city, and there, by her courtesy, her frankness, and her noble 
freedom from all the petty meannesses of vulgar life, she soon 
makes herself as much beloved among the professors and their 
families as she had been of old among the simple country people. 
From time to time, her husband comes across traces of the lost 
manuscript, and at last he imagines that he is really about to grasp 
it. A reigning prince, of the worst possible morals, falls in love 
with Ilse, and invites her and the Professor to his palace. The 
learned man is tempted by this offer, and is kept in good humour 
at the royal residence by means of forged documents which are 
carefully placed in his way, and which lead him on from hope to 
hope. eanwhile, he somewhat neglects his wife, who passes an 
unpleasant time in a pavilion of which very unfavourable mention 
is made by its neighbours, who hint at sliding panels, and shifting 
pictures, and other accessories to crime. At last she is obliged to 





* The Lost Manuscript. By Gustav Fr tag, Author of “ Debit and Credit.” 
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halls to his quiet home in the University town, a sadder and a 
wiser man, content to be thankful for the blessings he has, and 
especially for his noble and courageous wife, without troubling 
himself any more about the utterly lost manuscript. 

The Professor and his wife are the leading personages of the 
story, but many of its chapters are devoted toa detailed account 
of the domestic life and neighbourly quarrels of two essentially 
German humorists, the citizens Hummel and Hahn, who live op- 
posite each other, and are perpetually at variance. Their disputes 
are tolerably comical for awhile, but at last they become insuffer- 
ably tedious, and it is a relief to the reader when they are finally 
settled by a marriage between the learned but pedantic son of the 
house of Hahn and the enthusiastic daughter of the house of 
Hummel. She is sketched with considerable humour and spirit, 
and the diary to which she commits her impressions every evening 
affords a number of amusing passages. 

The story of ‘‘ Won by Beauty” is the not uncommon one of a 
man who marries hastily and repents at leisure. Augustus 
Cavendish, a hero who has been favoured by nature and fortune 
to a remarkable degree, pays a visit to acollege friend, Mr. Bailey, 
at a retired farmhouse on Dartmoor, and there falls in love with the 
washerwoman’s pretty daughter, Susan Brown. She is already 
engaged to a rustic admirer, named Bill, and she has also won the 
heart of the unfortunate Mr. Bailey, who intends to marry her as 
soon as he can afford to do so; but she soon consents to give up 
the former, and the latter she is not disposed to accept, so, after a 
very brief courtship, she elopes with our hero, and becomes his 
wife. Bill vanishes, sobbing, in one direction, and Mr. Bailey 
takes another, uttering vows of vengeance. For a time, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cavendish live together very happily, but the perfection of 
their bliss is destined not to prove long-lived. Little by little, the 
truth dawns upon him that his wife has red hands and an un- 
cultivated intellect, and she begins to discover that he is somewhat 
ashamed of her. Meanwhile, he has again met a lady—Helen 
Somerset by name—with whom he had been somewhat in love 
before he married, who secretly adores him, and whom his mother, 
although she has never seen her, is bent on his wedding, Partly 
from policy and partly from inclination, he pays her such attention 
that she is charmed and his mother delighted. Thém®tomes a 
break in the narrative, and this is succeeded by a scene whieh, at all 
events, has the merit of novelty. Mr. Cavendish changes his wife’s 
Christian name from Susan to Helen, and introduces her to his 
mother as his bride, making the old lady believe that the young one 
is the Helen, née Somerset, whom he had been so strongly urged to 
marry. The deception is, of course, kept up with great difficulty, 
and the younger Mrs. Cavendish is constantly getting into trouble 
with respect to her family-tree and the antecedents of her life. At 
the same time she drives her husband half wild by the eccentric 
manner in which she dresses, and the singular remarks in which 
she indulges. At this point the narrative limps considerably, a 
huge gap of twelve years follows, and then comes a final crash, in 
which every ill-doer meets with retribution. The story is not well 

ut together, and the latter part of it is ridiculously improbable ; 
Put it is not badly told, and the author has evidently some idea of 
describing character. The elder Mrs. Cavendish and Mrs. Somerset 
and her daughters are well sketched, and the heroine’s picture is 
not without merit. 

Considered merely as a novel, “ Irkdale” has no great claim to 
praise, but, as a series of pictures representing the life of the 
Lancashire weavers, it deserves to be well spoken of. Mr. Brierley 
is thoroughly at home in the scenes which he describes, and ainong 
the characters whom he brings forward, and his book has, therefore, 
an air of genuineness and reality which is very refreshing to one 
who has been toiling through countless chapters devoted to shams. 
The descriptions of the taproom where the village worthies meet, 
and of the cottage occupied by the crusty but kind-hearted Jacob 
Robinson, are excellent, and there is no small amount of humour 
in the conversations which are carried on in both places, though 
the uncouth dialect in which they are couched renders them some- 
what unintelligible to the ordinary reader. The plot is not worthy 
of much consideration. Jacob Robinson, the joiner, brings up in 
his cottage a little girl named Adelaide Wilson, whose father leaves 
her there for many years, and returns just in time to discover ina 
neighbouring magnate the villain who had wrecked the happiness 


_ of his life. Retribution falls on the bad man, afflicts him with 


delirium tremens, and finally drowns him, his only son meanwhile 
dying from injuries received in a fight with Dick, Jacob Robinson’s 
son. Adelaide goes abroad with her father, marries, and becomes 
a widow, after which she returns to spend the rest of her life in 
her beloved Irkdale. Jacob Robinson is an excellent character, 
evidently sketched from the life—rough in tongue and temper, but 
soft at heart—shrewd, well-informed on some subjects, and 
thoroughly prejudiced on all. His son Dick, also, is well described, 


_with his unattractive appearance, and his romantic affection for 


_ fully deserve to be recommended for 


Florence Manvers. By Selina Bunbury, Author of “Life in Sweden,” &c. | 


Three vols. London: Newby. 


A Woman's Way ; or, the Chelsea Sisterhood. By the Author of * ; 
of Life,” &¢, Three vols. London : Tinsley Brothers. Dit tui; eee 


Adelaide. As good as anything in the book, perhaps, is the ac- 
count of a young blacksmith’s courting. If it were only for the 
single chapter in which it is contained, Mr. Brierley’s book would 
rusal, 

The story of “Captain Masters’s Children” is not very probabl 
and its execution is somewhat of the slovenly order. If Mr. Hood 
would take more pains, he doubtless could produce something 
better than this tale, which, however, may have satisfied the 
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readers who originally made acquaintaince with it in the columns 
of the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. Its descriptive passages 
are not without merit, and now om then they are lighted up by 
an accidental gleam of humour ; but the deliberate facetiousness of 
the book is not enlivening. Captain Masters is an old sailor, 
whose family consists of his two daughters, Nelly and Martha, and 
Willy Jutsum, a boy whose life he had saved during a shipwreck, 
and whom he had afterwards adopted. Willy is a graceless, idle 
fellow, but Nelly falls desperately in love with him. She is one 
of those singular women whom we sometimes meet in novels, who 
suddenly determine to go on the stage, and straightway gain the 
most startling successes. At one bound, Nelly seizes the highest 





prizes of the theatrical profession, and becomes so rich and so | 
influential that Willy Jutsum makes her happy by marrying her. | 
But soon growing tired of respectable bliss, he elopes with a former | 
love, and gets drowned on his way out to America, to the great 


satisfaction of all well-regulated minds. The whole of Nelly’s 


stage-life is unreal and absurd, and, indeed, the book swarms with | 
improbabilities, The best parts are those in which Martha Masters | 


and her ges tee iy: husband are described, and there is merit 
also in the sketches of Mrs. Percy Graham, a thoughtlessly selfish 
lady, who is always unintentionally hurting somebody’s feelings, 
and of Mr. Barnard, an old gentleman of the legal profession, but 
totally devoted to the stage. 

Miss Bunbury’s novel ought ta be popular with widows and 
widowers, for most of its leading characters are selected from their 
ranks. The father of Florence Manvers is a gentleman who has 


been brought up by his mother in such seclusion from the world | 
_ when they left Fort Garry, on the Red River. It was too late to 


that when she dies he finds himself at an utter loss how to steer 
his course amid the shoals of life. In despair, he marries a lady 
considerably older than himself, but who reminds him agreeably of 
his deceased parent, and confidently entrusts himself to her mild 
authority. While she lives, all goes well; but unfortunately she 
dies while Florence is still a child, and Mr. Manvers is left to drift 
about a second time on the seas of society. Some years elapse, 
during which Florence is intrusted to the care of a governess 
whose chief characteristics are an inordinate love of self an 

a disreputable nephew. Mr. Manvers marries again, and 
Florence is thereupon induced, by the false representations of her 
governess, to elope with the aforesaid nephew, by whom she is 
‘dragged through the slums and mire of life,” and otherwise ill- 
treated to an inexcusable degree. At last she leaves her unpleasant 
husband, and hides herself in different parts of Europe, managing for 
a long time to avoid him. He becomes more and more disreputable, 
and when he discovers her, which he does, strange to say, at 
Moscow, where a general assembly of the characters of the book 
takes place on the occasion of the Emperor's coronation, she is 
released from his importunities by “a drove of discontented 
Mujiks,” whose enormous feet trample his scandalous life out of 
him, and make Florence a beautiful widow. A young enthusiast, 
to whom she had been betrothed in childhood, and who was madly 
enamoured of her girlish charms, comes forward, and offers to 
marry her in the most chivalrous manner, in spite of his present 
love for another young lady, and the past life of Florence among 
the before-mentioned “slums.” But our heroine nobly refuses his 
offer, and the story ends with her act of self-abnegation, and the 
marriage of the second Mrs. Manvers to a clergyman of super- 
human virtue, who has loved her all his life, but who sacrificed 
that love at the moment when it might fairly have been gratified, 
in order to devote himself to the task of reclaiming from intoxica- 


tion a mother who had no fault except a tendency to drink. The | 


story is moral in the extreme, and full of serious examples. Mr. 
Manvers is an amusing character, and his courtship is excellently 


described. The rest of the book seems well adapted for sentimental e wo 
| be found hidden among the bushes, quietly smoking his pire, 
ook he 


readers. 


As in “ Florence Manvers,” so also in “ A Woman’s Way,” the 


fortunes of a stepmother and a widow have considerable effect | 


upon the interest of the story. Ada Grenstone is a young girl, 
wedded to a gentleman of fifty, who has a strong taste for gambling, 
&@ grown-up daughter, Miss Grenstone, who rejoices in the 
name of Penelope, strongly objects to being made a step-daughter, 
and treats her new parent with considerable coldness, until she is 
brought to a proper state of mind by Mrs. Grenstone’s affectionate 
behaviour. Moreover, she becomes engaged to a perfect model of 
a man, who is desperately in love with her. But peace and happi- 
ness are fated not to take their places beside Mr. Grenstone’s 
hearth, for that gentleman loses so much money on the Derby 
that he is obliged to go abroad, where he finally gets his throat cut 
at Baden. In the meautime, his daughter, who has been separated 
by her pride and a ig AORCT YPE from her lover, is left to 
make her own way in the world, and she becomes companion to 
two old women successively, each of whom drives her almost wild 
by her intolerable conduct. Fever prostrates her, and she is 
nursed through it by the members of a sisterhood at Chelsea, in 
whose ranks she enlists after her recovery. By a strange coin- 
cidence, Mrs. Grenstone becomes the inmate of a similar establish- 
ment in Germany, about the same time, and there has the good 
fortune to win, in the person of a brother of one of the sisters, a 
faultless husband, with whom she goes to India. On her return, 
after spending seven years in that disagreeable climate, she has the 

leasure of bringing Penelope and her former lover together again. 

hat once self-willed and otherwise objectionable girl has, in the 
interval, become as nearly perfect as a young lady can ever hope to 
be, and her lover has become a rich baronet ; so he and she marry, 
and live happily ever after. Certainly, in the novels of the present 
day, virtue does meet with its reward. | 


OVERLAND TO COLUMBIA.* 


WE needed not the records of the Alpine Club, nor the recent 
catastrophe at the Matterhorn, to prove that Englishmen are as 
adventurous as ever, and as fond of testing their muscular de- 
velopment in untried fields. The earth is full of the wanderings 
of our restless countrymen ; there is no corner, however remote, 
that does not echo with the sound of their footsteps. Their yachts 
have penetrated into the Polar seas ; Iceland and Spitzbergen are 
fast becoming as familiar as Jersey and Guernsey ; before long, 
there will be a demand for bitter beer and the Times on the shores 
of Lake Nyanza ; and possibly, within the next ten years, we may 
be taking return tickets for a trip during “ the long vacation” to 
Cariboo and Vancouver Island. The authors of the volume before us 
have done their best to make the road easy ; but to us “ gentlemen 
who live at home” (and write) “ at ease,” the picture they draw of 
the Overland route as they found it is not very captivating. They 
describe their journey, and their perilous escapes from death by 
water, cold, and hunger, in simple, unadorned language. They 
make no parade of their sufferings, which are forgotten as soon as 
they are past; and the result is one of the pleasantest books of 
travel we have met with for some time. 

The object of the expedition undertaken by Viscount Milton 
and Dr. Cheadle was to discover the most direct route through 
British territory to the gold district of Cariboo. They sailed from 
Liverpool in June, 1862, and in due course arrived at George 
Town, Minnesota, where their difficulties began; but they did 
not fairly enter upon their overland voyage until the 23rd August, 


think of crossing the mountains that season, so they determined to 
put themselves in training for the more difficult part of their route 
by wintering in the forest. The party, now increased to six by the 
addition of four guides, all French half-breeds, made La Belle 
Prairie their winter quarters—a place in nearly the same latitude 
as London, but about 170 degrees west. They built their own 
“lodge in the wilderness,” which they dignified with the name of 


_ Fort Milton, and a curious sort of Robinson Crusoe life they led 


here, varying the monotony of the scene with hunting and tra 
ping expeditions. Occasionally they suffered much from the cold ; 
in one instance, masses of ice, the size of a man’s fist, formed on 


| Dr. Cheadle’s beard and moustache, and the oil froze in the pipes 


they carried in their pockets, so that it was necessary to thaw 
them before venturing to smoke. The cold which, one night when 
they were camping in the open air, was as low as thirty-eight 
degrees below zero, made them ravenously hungry ; many a time 
they eat great lumps of hard grease — rancid tallow used for 
making candles—without bread or anything to modify it. 

At the beginning of April, they left their winter quarters, and 
made their way along the Saskatchewan to Fort Edmonton, where 
they fell in with a singular waif of civilization, one Mr. O’B., an 
Irishman, the grandson of a bishop, and a graduate of Cambridge, 
the most shiftless, useless man in the world, and then on his way 
to British Columbia. He had studied for the bar, written for the 
press, edited a newspaper at Lahore, and been secretary to a 
planter in Louisiana. While here, the rebellion broke out, and 
O’B. was elected captain of the Home Guard ; but, being as unwar- 
like as his favourite Horace, he fled to the North, where he ob- 
tained an appointment as classical professor in a college, but could 

et no pay. His next scheme was to establish a schoo! at the Red 
River settlement, but the half-breeds had no taste for the classics. 
Our travellers allowed this man to accompany them, but he was 
rather a hindrance than a help. His assistance was limited to good 
advice, for he was afraid to approach a horse, and when his aid was 
required to load the animals, he was invariably missing. He would 


and diligently studying Paley’s “ Evidences,” the only b 


i 


had left. 

The greatest difficulties of the route began after the expedition 
had crossed the Rocky Mountains, and were threading the valleys in 
the upper waters of the Fraser River. Forests and rivers were alike 
all but impassable for them and their pack-horses, and at length 
they lost the trail. No words can adequately describe the hard- 
ships they underwent in making their way through the pathless 
primeval forest, where fallen trees lay piled in barriers six or eight 
feet high on every side, entangled in every possible combination, 
and bound together with tough-stemmed trailers and leaves as 
large as the rhubarb-plant, growing as high as a man, and armed 
(both leaves and stem) with sharp spines. In crossing a rapid 
stream, swollen by the summer thaws from the snow-cap 
mountains, one of their horses was carried away, and with it they 
lost all their comforts—their tea, salt, and tobacco, their clothes, 
matches, and ammunition. Sitting over the camp-fire at night, 
drinking the last of their tea, and smoking the last of their pipes, 
O’B. improved the opportunity by reminding them how much worse 
the misfortune would have been, if he or one of them had been 
riding the lost animal. The disappearance of the kettle was of little 
consequence, for the tea to use in it was gone too. At last they 
came upon a sight which seemed premonitory of their own fate— 
the headless skeleton of an Indian sitting leaning over the ashes 
of his extinct fire. He had been starved to death. Such a fate 
is by no means rare. Our travellers tell us how three out of a 
party of five Canadians who preceded them came to a horrid end. 





* The North-west Passage by Land, being the Narrative of an Expedition from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific.” By Viscount Milton, F.R.G.S., F.G.8., &c., and Ww. 
B. Cheadle, M.A., M.D. Cantab, F.R.G.8. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
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They had been left behind while two of their companions went for 
help, which never reached them. Some Indians found two alive ; 
aiottencd with hunger, they had killed the third, and were seen 
tearing the raw flesh from the bones with their teeth. They drove 
off the friendly Indians, and next year their remains were found 
in such a position as to lead to the inference that one of the can- 
pibals had killed and eaten his companion, and had, in his turn, 
been killed by Indians. 

But our travellers’ prospects began to mend. They hit upon a 
trail, and soon fell in with some Red men, who supplied them with 
rabbits and po‘atoes, the latter of which they devoured raw at once, 
so hungry were they. At length they reached Fort Kamloops, on 
the Thompson River, and their troubles were at an end. How 

eat! Besides the ordinary bountiful meals of the fort, they 
pre gr to interpolate three more. In three weeks Dr. Cheadle 
gained forty-one pounds in weight. Our travellers finally got 
to Victoria and to Cariboo; and, being now in the midst of 
civilization, rough but hearty, we must leave them and their 
agreeable volume. 








MUSICAL HISTORY.* 


A goon history of music, coming down to the present time, is 
now much wanted—the works of Burney and Hawkins, in addition 
to their many defects and errors, being some balf-century in arrear 
of the most important and productive period of the art. A new, com- 
ws philosophical, and critical history of music, when it 


appesr, will most probably come from abroad_—in all likeli- | second), Dr. Schliiter says (or his translator makes him say), 


hood from Germany, since that seems to be the only country now 
capable of any exhaustive effort of musical publication. Witness 
the magnificent edition, just completed, of all Beethoven's works ; 
those of Handel and Bach, still in progress ; Dr. Chrysander’s 
recent life of Handel (a work that surely should have been of 
English origin), and other laborious productions, including even 
some rather elaborate histories of music, although none as yet at 
all adequate to the importance which the art has derived in its 
modern development. The two books now referred to, although 
claiming by their titles an historic value, are so small in extent as 
to be necessarily slight and superficial in character. Mr. Hullah’s 
six Lectures treat of a period comprised between the time of 
Arcadelt, the middle of the sixteenth century, when musical 
composition first began to assume the combined importance of art 
and science, to the time of Handel, which may be said to have 
immediately preceded the modern school. In the specimen given 
of the former composer, the hymn, “ Ave, Maria,” is most un- 
accountably put forth by Mr. Hullah as “a piece of harmonized 

in-song ”—an example of “timeless music.” To our reading it 

none of the elements of the “ plain-song,” nor is it to be 
considered as “ timeless” merely from the absence of the bar lines, 
which were understood, although not written, in music of a certain 
date. Doubtless Mr. Hullah transcribed this piece from an old copy 
not barred ; but that it should be phrased according to the division 
of common time appears sufficiently palpable. Mr. Hullah has 
evidently bestowed much attention on the Italian school of music 
of the latter part of the seventeenth and commencement of the 
eighteenth centuries, and many of his remarks on the composers of 
that school and period are just and discriminating. Turning to 
the French school, however, it is somewhat surprising to read of 
Lalli (page 83) that his influence “can hardly be said to have 
extended beyond the country in which it was first exercised ”—as 
surprising as it is not to find Lulli’s name coupled with any mention 
of the form of the overture, which, if he did not absolutely invent, 


rs, for many years in Germany and Italy. Even more important 
is the fact that the pattern set by Lulli was closely followed by 
Handel himself in the overtures, not only of his operas, but also of 
his oratorios. In his illustrations of the German school, Mr. Hullah 
might have given a specimen of the dramatic as well as of the 
sacred style of Keiser, examples being now attainable through 
recent discoveries of manuscripts in the Royal Library at Berlin— 
a fact of which Mr. Hullah seems unaware, from bis remarks on the 
difficulty of procuring such specimens. Keiser having been in his 
day almost as popular as Rossini was in our time, and Handel 
having largely formed his operatic style on that of Keiser, it is as 
interesting as essential to prove this by specimens. In his remarks 
on Bach, one of the purest and grandest of musical classics, Mr. 
Hullah’s usual good taste and judgment seem to be somewhat at 
fault. The disparagement of Bach by comparison with Handel is 
as unphilosophical as it is unfair. Although springing from the 
same great ys ere school, their careers in life were essentially 
dissimilar. Handel became a traveller, a man of the world, and 
a dramatic composer ; and, with all his grandeur and sublimity, 
he did not disdain to court popular favour, while Bach’s life of 
calm seclusion, and unacquaintance with theatrical composition 
and the applause of mobs, certainly predisposed him to a some- 
what more abstract and less familiar style. But the charges of 
“want of egret and “arrogance” which Mr. Hullah makes, 
seem to us especially inappropriate and extraordinary, as pro- 
ceeding from a cultivated musician. Bach had cortainly.a tendency 





* A Course of Lectures on the Third or Transition Period of Musi i 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. “By Joba Hullo a2 
London: Longman & Co : . 


A General History of Music. By Dr. Joseph Schliter. 
Mrs. Robert Tubbs’ London . Bentley. : srypdige oe intersted 





to the aggregation of a multitude of details ; but this is effected 
with a lucid ease that seems to us anything but “ want of clear- 
ness,” while we fail to discover any signs of “arrogance,” unless 
the exercise of great intellectual power is to be so styled. The 
fifth and sixth of Mr. Hullah’s lectures are devoted to English 
music, including Handel, his career having been almost — 
limited to this country. Although differing from Mr. Hullal 

on some points of musical criticism, we gladly recognise m his 
lectures the combination of high musical acquirements with general 
intellectual culture; and his book, although far from being a his- 
tory, deserves attention as the production of one who has long held 
a high position as a public teacher. 

Dr. Schliiter has produced, not a history certainly, but a hand- 
book, which should find a large acceptance with the amateur 
musical public. So small a volume can contain nothing more than 
a brief and rapid survey of what would require ten times the 
space for comprehensive treatment. For popular use, however, the 
volume may be highly commended, among its merits being frequent 
and copious references (with extracts) to many of the best German 
critical authorities, together with an index to the names of the 
composers who are treated of. Dr. Schliiter’s opinions are generally 
sound and judicious, although, as must be the case in almost any 
critical work, there are points on which we find ourselves at 
variance with him ; as, for instance, in the assertion that Beethoven 
has, in his latter works, “sometimes even throughout an entire 
movement or work, overstepped the limits of true beauty and 
proportion, and in his lofty soarings overtaxed the resources of 
musical art.” Again, speaking of Beethoven’s great Mass (the 


_ “Taken as a whole, this Mass is rather a sublime than a religious 





conception.” We fail to perceive this distinction. Nor can we 
agree with Dr. Schliiter that the music of “ Fidelio” “does not 
answer the highest demands of the genus.” It is precisely because 
the music of “ Fidelio” rises to sublimity that it is of a higher 
order than any other opera. Notwithstanding occasional dispro- 
portion in treatment, and omissions which are inevitable in the 
attempt to comprise so large a subject in so small a compass, Dr. 
Schliiter’s is one of the best of recent popular musical hand-books. 








RELIGIOUS WORKS.* 


Or writing many sermons there is no end; and certainly, if the 
world profited by all the sermons that are written for its edifica- 
tion, it ought to be vastly better than it is. When sermons, how- 
ever, appeal to the printing-press for immortality, one is alwa 
disposed to look upon them in a spirit of hypercriticism. The 
pulpit, even more than the senate and the bar, has become pro- 
verbial for platitudes ; hence the true standard of sermon-writing 
is necessarily a high one. With some such thoughts as these, the 
critic usual!y dives into a fresh volume of sermons. We must 
confess, however, that a perusal of the first two or three discourses 
in Dr. Bushnell’s volume is quite sufficient to disarm even the most 
rigorous judgment. The healthiness of tone, the vigour of thought, 
the richness of imagery which pervade them, enlist at once the 
liveliest sympathies of the reader. Here and there we might light 
upon a sermon of which the reasoning seems to verge upon the 
abstruse, suggesting the idea that it had been prepared rather with 
an eye to publication than as a fugitive pulpit effort. That, for 
example, entitled “ Present Relation of Christ with his Followers,” 
would be but imperfectly grasped, both in outline and detail, after 
one simple hearing from the pulpit. Into the opening of 


he certainly first threw into a clear and definite shape ; insomuch | Sermon VET., extsied © Ciwist “Astegp,” the writer seems to bewe 


that his overtures were used, even to precede operas by other com- thrown all the energy of his descriptive powers. The contrast is 


_ strikingly drawn between the curtained abode of luxury and the 


little craft battling with the waves of Gennessaret. We seem 
almost to gaze upon Jesus as he sleeps, “fanned by the gentle 
breath of night, rocked by the babbling waters, watched by the 
stars, that brighten seemingly into a finer purity, reflected from 
the sleeper’s dreams.” Not less striking is the sudden burst of the 
storm, the divine composure of the sleeper, the appeal of distress, 
“louder in His ear than either tempest or thunder.” Taken as a 
whole, the sermon is avery suggestive one, and offers many start- 
ing-points for devout and profitable lines of thought. The opening 
of this sermon is doubtless familiar to many, as it was printed in a 
recent volume of Good Words. Of the other sermons we cannot 
now speak in particular ; suffice it to say that they bear upon them 
the stamp of an intellect consecrated in all its powers to the 
salvation of souls, and abound in that sympathy which cannot 
fail to win the hearts of both hearer and reader. 

The four sermons preached at the Yorkshire Assizes and General 
Gaol delivery are remarkable for the spirit of earnestness which 
breathes through them, and for the simple manner, not less powerful 
because simple, in which the way of salvation is set forth. There 
are passages rising to the highest order of sacred eloquence, while 
the subjects of the sermons themselves strike one as being ad- 





* Christ and his Salvation, in Sermons variously related th ' 
Bushnell, D.D. London: Strahan. ariously related thereto. By Horace 


Four Sermons preached in York Minster. By Franci 
and Cambridge: Macmillan. inster, By Francis Trench, M.A. London 


Brief Notes on the Greek of the New Testament. By the Same Author. Sume 
Publisher. 


Symbols of Christ. By Charles Stanford, London: Jackson & Oo. 


Modern Scepticism Viewed in Relation to : 
Lenten : A vom -wan Otley, & Co. n to Modcra Science. By J, R. Young. 


Household Theology. By J. H. Blunt, Lenion: Riyingtons. 
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mirably adapted to the place and circumstances for which they 
were written. 

The same author also favours us with some “ Notes on the New 
Testament.” Their general usefulness we cannot for a moment 


doubt, yet we are somewhat at a loss to conceive the class of per- 


sons for whom they were intended. “ These notes,” says the author 
in his preface, “have been composed with one single object in view, 
viz., that of bringing some contribution towards an accurate per- 
ception of the force and meaning of the original Greek in the New 
Testament.” For a classical scholar entering thoroughly into the 
exegesis of the Greek Testament text, they appear too short and 
superficial ; while a simple reader of the authorized version would 
find them too unexplanatory, and tending sometimes to confuse 
rather than to elucidate. The usefulness of this work as a book 
of reference must certainly be admitted ; but its necessary incom- 

leteness would be an obstacle to its employment as a general text- 

k by ordinary readers. 

Mr. Stanford publishes a selection of discourses dedicated to 
the members of the church and congregation at Denmark-place, 
Camberwell. They are not by any means sermons in which the 
eee things” of theology are brought to light; not that we 
consider this as any serious defect in them, for, to those who are 
immersed in the daily struggle and routine of life’s duties, pro- 
found theological disquisitions afford but little solace or encou- 
ragement. It is not by these that the urgent necessities and 
demands of the spiritual life can be responded to. Still, there 
is a happy medium between the “atqui et ergo” of the scholiast, 
and the extreme floridness of style which characterizes Mr. 


the preacher’s mode of entering on his subject should be of such a 
kind as this :—“ Softly stealing in and out amongst the ferns and 
feather-grass, the wild creatures of the jungle track their prey for 
hours, and when at last they have scented out the spot where 
the little bright-eyed antelope laps the shaded stream in the depth 
of the forest, they stop, take aim, trail themselves forward to 
crouch behind a nearer and yet a nearer tree, and there they lie, 
tense and motionless, eyes ablaze, mouths level with the ground, 
not a stir in the foot, not a quiver in the sharp ear, until they 
can make the sure and deadly spring.” This, of course, is very 
exquisite as narration, but at the same time we cannot resist 
the impression that we are rather in the vestibule of a novel than 
the exordium of a sermon. If we except some of these flights, 
there is much in the book of the golden ore of Scripture truth. 
Sermon VII. entitled, “ The Refiner watching the Crucible,” is one 
of which we cannot speak too highly, not so much for its depth 
or its power, as for the deep insight that it reveals into the human 
heart. It shows the hand of the skilful physician applying balm 
to the wounded conscience, to the suffering soul. We might extract 
many a Scripture narrative clothed with the most exquisite touches 
of light and shade ; but we forbear, from wantof space. The book, 
as a whole, is certainly the production of a workman who needeth 
not to be ashamed. 

Mr. Young’s volume on “ Modern Scepticism” fully bears out 
the words of the author, in his preface, when he says that it has 
been written “‘ purely and exclusively in the interest of truth.” It 
is divided into five sections. The first contains preliminary obser- 
vations ; the second opens with the touching story of the Colonial 
Bishop and his intelligent Zulu, showing how the former, after trans- 
lating the story of the flood, was staggered by the question, “ How 
can these things be?” Mr. Young, putting aside the inspired character 
of the Scripture narrative, proceeds to inquire “ whether there be any 
inherent impossibilities or contradictions in the recorded events.” 
He divides into several heads the narrative of the Deluge; and then 


argues, from scientific data and from experience, that there is . 


nothing in that narrative which, humanly speaking, bears upon it 
the stamp of impossibility. Section ITI. treats of the post-diluvian 
creations, or the production of new organized beings after the flood. 
Section IV. contains specimens of Dr. Colenso’s logic, more 
especially in connection with the Bishop’s difficulty about the tents, 
the sustenance of cattle in the desert, and the clothing of our first 
parents after the fall, which the author thus disposes of :— 


refutation of modern scepticism, nor is it without merit in a literary 
point of view, since the author writes in a correct and pleasing 
style, eschewing as far as possible anything that might approach to 
scientific pedantry of lan . 

“Household Theology” is an extremely useful, and, we do not 


| hesitate to say, necessary, handbook of religious information. Such 
a treatise has long been needed, not only as a book of reference, but 


also as a text-book in the education of the young. The historical 
element in religious education is too much lost sight of, and many 
grow up without any definite ideas as to the Bible, the Prayer-book, 
the Church, the Ministry, the Creeds, &c. This is a hand-book des- 
tined to fill up such a gap. It treats of the Inspiration of the Bible 
of the form in which the Scriptures existed belive the invention of 
printing, of the Prayer-book, of the Church in general and the 
Church of England in particular, of the ministerial offices, of the 
creeds of the great Christian writers of early times, whose names 


_ ought to be (unfortunately a not) “ familiar in our mouths as 


' household words.” 


There is also a practical summary of Christian 
doctrine, and an explanation of the Church Calendar. It is a book 
that may be read with interest and profit by all persons, whatever 
their shade of religious opinion, and would prove an invaluable addi- 
tion to the library of every Church of England family. It is lamentable 


_ to meet with the ignorance that exists, even among educated 


persons, falsely so called, upon the topics of which this book treats, 
There are not a few who imagine that the Bible has always existed 


_ in the identical chapter and verse form in which we now have it, or 
_ that the Prayer-book, like the sacred shield of Numa, fell down 
| from heaven. 

Stanford. We can hardly conceive that, after having enunciated | 
a text suchas the following—“ As for me, I will behold thy face in | 
righteousness ; I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness,” | 








“In reference to the text, ‘They sewed fig-leaves together and — 
made themselves aprons,’ will it be believed that the Bishop asks, | 


not in joke, but seriously,‘ Where did they get needles and thread ?’ 
He quotes and endorses the language of Dr. Thomas Burnet (Part IV. 


| for a natural system of classification. 


p. 151): ‘The text says, “They sewed fig-leaves together and made | 


to themselves girdles.” 
sewing. But whence had they a needle—whence thread?’ Ay, and 
athimble? Now, let us suppose that Eve’s work-box really hada 


Here we have the first step in the art of | 


supply of these useful implements... .. Does the Bishop imagine | 
that Eve would have been such a goose a3 to have usd them for | 
the purpose of stitching her fig-leaves together? Why, if,-in her | 


innocent ignorance, she had been so inconsiderate, she would have 
found her fragile workmanship soon give way, aud afier only a very 
short experience would bave discovered that her object was but half 
accomplished.” 


Section V. treats of the authority of “Physical Science,” and 
of some modern perversions of the term. The author enters 
into some of the theories of the antiquity of man, the origin of 
species, the descent of the human race from apes and baboons, &c, 
We can, of course, give but a very incomplete summary of the 
contents of this work, which has many points of interest. It is 
not of so scicntific a caracter as to exclude it from being a popular 








MICROSCOPIC FUNGIL* 


Untit recently, the study of the enormous class of minute 
plants, termed Microscopic Fungi, has been almost entirely 
neglected by all but a few scientific men. Notwithstanding the 
apparent insignificance of those plants, they, unhappily but too 
often, force themselves on our attention, and compel us to admit 
their importance, by the ravages they commit on our cereals and 
other esculent vegetables. Farmers have been long familiar with 
some of the most destructive kinds, under the popular (perhaps we 
should rather say unpopular) names of blight, smut, mildew, &. 
If means could be found for effectively preventing the attacks, or 
arresting the development, of these parasites, at a trifling cost, the 
discovery would be of great value. As a first step towards such a 
result, the habits of the fungi must be carefully studied, and the 
conditions which favour or oppose their growth ascertained. 

The majority of our celebrated observers having devoted them- 
selves to studies connected with animal life, we trust that many of 
the large and increasing class of young microscopists, as yet un- 
known to fame, will take up some of the branches of this subject 
with a determination to work them out thoroughly. The great 
improvements which are being every day effected in the construction 
of microscopes, and the low prices at which really good instruments 
can now be obtained, will doubtless give a powerful stimulus to 
every kind of microscopic investigation. 

Introductory books on these fungi have hitherto been much 
wanted, and we are glad to find that Mr. Cooke, who is so well 

ualified for the task, has undertaken partly to supply the need. 
The volume before us is profusely illustrated, and calculated to 
prove attractive and useful to beginners ; and, as students generally 
have not yet paid much attention to fangi, Mr. Cooke has probably 
acted wisely in retaining the untechnical rather than scientific 
style of the articles, which originally appeared in the Popular 
Science Review, and which are here reproduced, with additions, in a 
more convenient form. It is chiefly devoted to the groups which 
are parasitic on living plants, and only seeks, by describing selec- 
tions from well-defined and easily accessible genera, to induce 
microscopists to pursue a study which affords an unlimited field 
for discoveries, and is perhaps as fascinating as any that could be 
named. Considering the immense amount of research that remains 
to be made before the distinctive characters of the different grou 
(even in Great Britain alone) can be recognised as definitively 
settled, it is evident that any classification made at present must be 
looked on as merely provisional. When a sufficient mass of well- 
tested facts, resulting from patient and accurate investigations, 
shall have been accumulated, the true affinities of the different 
species will become perceptible, and will furnish a solid foundation 
There is still much that is 
mysterious in the various aspects presented by individual plants in 
different stages of their existence. Those differences of appear- 
ance between plants of the same species, when described in different 
stages, are sometimes very strongly marked. Thus it has often 
happened that the same fungus has been recorded as belonging to 
widely different genera. ; ; : 

The life-history fof each species of these little organisms will 
doubtless, when minutely worked out, disclose a series of wonderful 
phenomena —perhaps rivalling in interest those observed in in- 
vertebrate animals of the low classes, which have been so ably and 
comprehensively grouped by De Quatrefages in his description of 
Geneagenesis. . 

Amateurs who use the microscope only for recreation will find 
the pages of Mr. Cooke’s work peculiarly interesting, as they de- 
scribe a vast number of “minute organisms, exquisite in form, 
marvellous in structure, and mysterious in development,” while 





* Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An Introduction to the study of Microseopie 
Fungi. By M. C. Cooke, London: Hardwicke. 
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the coloured illustrations furnish ready means of identifying spe- 
cimens, if desired. The facility of obtaining those objects is also 
a strong recommendation. 
of the fungi, where to seek them, at what seasons, and in what locali- 
ties, and how to preserve them, are given in a clear, intelligible 


defender has done him much service. A very amusing paper on wills 


and will-making ensues, after a further instalment of “ Gilbert 


Practical instructions for the collection | Rugge:” it is called “ Her Majesty’s Court of Probate,” and is fall of 


anecdote and curious iaformation. The article on “ Religious Tolera- 


tion” is an extremely thoughtful and weighty essay, pointing out the 


manner. The microscope will do much towards remedying one of | 


the most striking defects in physical education among civilized 
nations, namely, the want of early training of the senses. As Mr. 
true, respecting not only children, but men. There are more 
than a thousand indigenous species of microscopic fungi. 
many of us have noticed one hundred? how many even twenty ! 
We extract a few of the passages in which Mr. Cooke advocates 
his subject :— 


““Thus do we arrive at the close of the task which we had set our- 
selves to perform. This fragment of a history of microscopic fungi 
goes forth to plead for students, and prepare the path for somewhat 
more complete. ..... The groups which we have endeavoured to 
illustrate have, with but few exceptions, one feature in common, it. é., 
that they are parasitic on living plants. These constitute but a small 
portion of the species found in this country. To the elegant forms of 
mould which inhabit decaying vegetable substances no allusion has 
been made. ‘These constitute a fairy flora of forests and gardens, with 
features as varied, and fruits as multiform as those of the trees and 
flowers of the earth. The numerous, and often marvellous, phases of 
low life developed upon dead leaves and rotten sticks wou!d, in de- 
scription, occnpy a fur greater space than we have devoted to our 
subject. Yet, for all these, we have not spared so much as a passing 
word. The treasures still left unopened are far richer than even those 
we have revealed. The gates of another world have been thrown 
open, but we have scarcely passed the threshhold. A minutely and 
elaborately illuminated page of the book of nature has been turned, 
and we have only perused a single line. We might traverse the 
primeval forests of the new world, and explore the unknown regions 
of the old, and not encounter so much to excite our admiration, or 
cause our wonder, as lies about our feet at home; marvels which we 
tread beneath our feet, or kick from our path, because they appear to 


be only rotten sticks, withered grass, and decaying leaves... . . | voting. The Professor admits that such a step could not be taken 


To microscopists seeking for a new field of labour, we advise that 
fungi should have a fair trial. If they thirst for discovery, let them 
be assured that here the earnest worker is sure to meet with a reward. 
Or, if they would acquaint themselves with the manifestations of 
Divine power as developed in the most minute of created things, let 
them follow such observers as Tulasne and De Bary, and seek the 
‘why and the wherefore’ of the phenomena of mycetal life.” 


We commend Mr. Cooke’s production to the notice of all who 
are interested in cryptogamic botany, and, while we give its author 
every credit for the execution of his portion of the task, we think 
no small amount of praise is due to the enterprising publisher, 
who has shown both care and discrimination in the arrangement 
of the exquisite plates which accompany the volume. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Fraser begins this month with pure politics. The first article is on 
* Parliamentary Reform” and the “‘ True Mode of Proceeding.” The 
writer is evidently not very well disposed to Reform at all; indeed, 
thinkers of the severely philosophical order, to which he apparently 
belongs, generally think it necessary to be distrustful of everything 
popular, and loftily contemptuous of thorongh-going views of any kind. 
Nothing satisfies such minds but theories out of which they can draw 
fine distinctions, and which they can elaborate into subtle systems of 
checks and counter-checks. We are therefore not at all surprised to 
find this writer contending that, though Reform is not wanted, 


it ought to be obtained, and to see that the most difficult and | 


anomalous projects are what he chiefly favours. He approves of the 
suggestion of Mr. Walter Bagehot to “ transfer a certain considerable 


How | 





number of members (say thirty or fifty) from insignificant boroughs— | 


from the well-known boroughs which have formerly figured in every 
schedule of proposed disfranchisement—to the great seats of industry, 
and there only, and there effectually, lower the franchise, so as to 
admit the artisan classes.” The writer in Fraser, however, thinks 
still more highly of a combination of various fancy franchises, based 


limits of toleration, and handling some of the great questions of the 
day in a wise and liberal spirit. The “ Reminiscences of the Court 
and Times of the Emperor Paul I. of Russia, up to the Period of his 


: | Death, fi the P f a Deceased Russian General Officer,” of 
Cooke remarks, the old story of “eyes and no eyes” is too often — they GB dale go> be Bape neers ? 


which Part I. is here before us, promise to be very interesting. The 
memoir was written by the late General S——off, who died in 1848, of 
cholera. By him it was transmitted to the present possessor, who 
gives it to the English public, with but few omissions. The old 
General was attached to the Court during the whole of Paul’s reign, 
and had thus abundant opportunities of seeing much that we are all 
well-disposed to know. The writer of the article on “ Public Virtue 
and Lord Westbury ” seems to think that the late Lord Chancellor 
was treated with exceptional severity ; yet he draws from his fall the 
moral that “ there is no true safety except in the strictest abstinence 
from nepotism, and the steady, uncompromising adherence to prin- 
ciple.” In the concluding paper— Miss Kate Terry in Viola” —the 
charming young actress of the Olympic is complimented on her 
Shakespearian performance, in which, nevertheless, certain faults are 
pointed out. 

Mr. J. M. Ludlow contributes to Macmillan the first section of “A 
Gallery of American Presidents,” extending on the present occasion 
from Washington to Van Buren. The article is written in a style 
which savours rather too much of the abrupt oddity of Carlyle; but 
it exhibits the hand of one who has given attention to American his- 
tory and politics, and who is able to instruct those who have hitherto 
bestowed little thought on either. Mr. Francis Galton adds a second 
paper to his speculations on “ Hereditary Talent and Character,” in 
which he contends that great natural ability is more often transmitted 
than is generally supposed. ‘Queen Sophia” is the title of a short 
poem by Mr. Arthur J. Munby: it is stately and dignified in tone, but 
hardly so good as others we have seen from the same pen. “ From 
Bristol to Caerleon” is rather a slight paper by the Rev. John Earle. 
Professor Cairnes has an article on “ Negro Suffrage,” strongly advo- 
cating the claims of the black race to be admitted to the right of 


within the limits of the Constitution; but he argues that in time of 
revolution constitutional considerations are unavailing, and must give 
place to necessity, or “the war power.” ‘ There is now, surely,” he 
says, “revolution in America. If the President is competent to take 
from a white man the right to vote, because the safety of the Republic 
requires it, may he not for the same reason confer that right upon a 
black man?” President Johnson, however, seems inclined to think 
differently ; and, the war being at an end, it is not easy to see how he 
could, with any pretence of justice, continue to use a war power. 
With the exception of the continuous stories, the only other contri- 
bution to the number is one, by Mr. George Cupples, on “ Scotch 
Deerhounds’’—a very seasonable paper, and withal pleasantly written, 
with a true sportsman’s relish. 

There are several light, readable articles in the Cornhill. “Old 
Election Days in Ireland” gives a vivid picture of the lawlessness and 
violence by which elections in the sister island were distinguished 
in former times, when duels were fought on any pretence and 
no pretence, and when the writer of a letter from Newry, in 1774, 
recorded :—‘‘ Our election goes on with the greatest spirit. Last 
night a poor fellow was killed, and four or five persons are in confine- 
ment for the murder.” We have also a picturesque account by an 
eye-witness of a recent eruption of Mount Etna; a brief paper on 
Andrea Ferara, a great maker of sword-blades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; a lively, rattling sketch of Homburg, its baths, its society, its 
natural scenery, its pleasures, and its gambling-houses ; some very 
amusing “ Recollections of Crime and Criminals in China,” detailing 
the devices of Chinese thieves and the atrocities of Chinese rnffians ; 
and a semi-biographical, semi-critical essay on Dante, which is too 
late to be hooked on to the recent festival, and hardly substantial 
enough for more permanent interest. 

“‘ Anti-Christ and Pope Joan, a Medieval Myth,” is the title of a 


| paper in the Englishman’s Magazine, which, dealing with two very 


have been made of it. 


tional franchise he seems to regard as unworkable and undesirable. 


With a great deal of pretension to philosophical depth and accuracy, 


the article seems to us to possess very little value. The next paper, | 


which is by “Shirley,” is on Dryden, and contains a vindication of 
that great writer from the strictures of Lord Macaulay, who accused 
him of dishonesty and time-serving. We cannot regard the vindication 
as successful. It leaves the main facts pretty nearly where it found 
them, and, indeed, admits so much as against Dryden that, at the 
most, we feel only called upon slightly to qualify, certainly not wholly 
to reverse, the judgment of Macaulay. The strongest point is with 
reference to Dryden’s conversion to Roman Catholicism, which the 
Whig historian asserts was an act of policy on his part, and secured 
for him, from James II., the renewal of a pension originally granted 
by Charles. “‘ Shirley,” on the contrary, maintains, on the faith of 
recently-discovered documents, that the pension was renewed more 
than a year before the conversion took place, or, at least, adds the 
vindicator, with a prudent reservation, before it was ‘“* declared.” 
But, seeing that James allowed Dryden to go without his pension for 
@ year,—that he then permitted him to recover lost ground by dating 
the letters patent a year back,—and that, after awhile, Dryden 
declared himself to be of the court religion,—it is difficult not to 
believe that there was some understanding between the two, and that 
the poet’s motives were not simply conscientious. At any rate, there 
can be no doubt, even on “ Shirley’s” own showing, that Dryden was 
aman of a weak and worldly nature, and we do not see that his 


curious subjects, is well worth reading, though we think more might 
“The Lapidary’s Daughter” is a pretty 
poem by Miss Cecil Frances Alexander. Mr. John R. Jackson, 


| Curator of the Museum, Kew Gardens, contributes a very pleasant 
on property, education, social position, &c., though a purely educa- | 


account of “ Plantains and Bananas,” from which we derive some 
interesting information, as, for example, with respect to the nutritious 
qualities of the fruit of both these trees. “The fruits of the banana 
and plantain,” says Mr. Jackson, “are eaten in a variety of ways. 


_ They form alike the savoury and sweet dishes in their native lands, 


and whichever way they are treated they are always much esteemed. 
Both raw and stewed, they are served up as a dessert fruit; sliced and 
fried with butter, they are considered a great delicacy. They are 


_ also used by the natives for making puddings, the pulp being pounded 


or beaten up into a paste; simply boiled, they are frequently eaten 
with salt meat. But whichever way it is taken, the banana is equally 


| nutritious and wholesome.” Mr. George Tugwell, M.A., Oxon, com- 
| mences a series of papers on “‘ The Sea-side,” the facts in which may. 
_ be valuable, but we do not like the tone of feeble smartness in which 


crammed 
. With agreeable matter, those on “ Minions of the Moon, Ancient and .« 


they are conveyed. Part II. of the narrative ‘of a journey to the 
sanctuary of the Akhoon of Swaut is fall of adventure and exhibition 
of Oriental character. ‘The Slavery of Civilization” is a gossiping 
essay by the Rev. Harry Jones, in which, with a good deal of truth, 
there is some sophistication, as in gossiping essays there generally is; 
and in the concluding paper—* Christobiography””—the Dean of Ely 
expounds what he considers to be the essential characteristics of a 
Life of Jesus, written in that spirit of faith and reverence which would 
be most acceptable in this country. 

_ The Dublin University presents its usual assortment of charming 
literary papers, amongst which we must mention, as being 
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Modern,” (that is to say, highwaymen, more especially those of 
Ireland), ‘‘ Madeira,” ‘“ Giants,” and “Dreams during Reading 
Rambles,” the last named being devoted to Theocritus. The number 
winds up with a political article on “‘ The General Election,” in which 
we read :—‘“ The educated and liberal portions of the Irish public 
have done their part, and laid the Government under an obligation. 
Whether the Irish advisers of the Ministry have hearts and heads 
equal to the duty before them, time must tell. If they fail, the dis- 
grace of failure will be in proportion to the unprecedented advantages 
now presented for introducing a generous, just, and wise policy into 
the management of Irish affairs.” 
this Magazine is highly Protestant in tone, and the holding a firm 
front to Ultramontanism is one of the duties which it demands from 
the Government. 

The Month contains articles on Mexico (founded on a recent work 
of a French Zouave officer) ; on “ Records considered as a Source of 
English History,” in which the value of original information is pointed 
out; on “ Christian Antiquities in the East,” consisting of a summary 
of Mr. Porter’s ‘“‘ Giant Cities of Bashan ;”’ and on “ Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions.” The tone of this Magazine, though its opinions are those of 
the Roman Catholic body, does not appear to be bigoted, and its 
articles exhibit much intelligence and scholarsbip. 

Mr. Sala, continuing in Temple Bar his “ Streets of the World,” 
introduces us to Montreal, of which a very animated picture is brought 
before our eyes, with its “‘ balf-and-half” of English and French popu- 
lation, and its odd confusion of tongues. The St. James's Magazine 
presents its readers with three continued stories—‘‘ The Village 
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It should be borne in mind that | 


| the humiliating operation. 


Doctor,” by the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum” and “De Pro- | 
fundis;” ‘“ Only a Clod,” by Miss Braddon; and “ Working in the | 


Dark,” by Paul Feval. The article on “ Historical Misrepresenta- 
tions”’ contains some discussion as to the alleged discovery of the 
steam-engine by Salomon de Caus, a Norman of the seventeenth 
century, and a still earlier discovery by a Spaniard in 1543. The 
British Army and Navy Review addresses its professional readers with 
articles on the “ Formation of Cavalry,” “ Camps,” “ The Campaign 
of 1809 in the Peninsula,” “Sir Francis Drake’s Expedition to 
Cadiz,’ “ Greenwich,” “ The Reform of Court Martials,”’ &c.; andin 
the Victoria Mayazine we have the first chapter of a treatise by Pro- 
fessor Edouard Laboulaye (translated by P. F. André) on “ The Civil 
and Political Status of the Female Sex, from the Time of the Romans 
until the Present Day.” 

We have also received the Law Magazine and Law Review, the 
Eclectic Review, the Sirpenny Magazine, the Day of Rest, Good Words, 
the Sunday Magazine, Young England, Our Own Fireside, and the 
Musical Monthly. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


The Bubbles of Finance: Joint-Stock Companies, Promoting of Com- 
panies, Modern Commerce, Money-lending, and Life-insuring. By a 
City Man. (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston.)—In these days of 
** companies” unlimited—unlimited, that is, except in their liability, 
which is sometimes very limited indeed—it is a useful thing that there 
should be writers with knowledge enough and courage enough to put 
us on our guard against the spurious associations which are constantly 
springing up, and which, it is to be feared, succeed in duping a great 
many credulous victims, if they succeed in no other way. Everything 
is now done by a company, and sometimes, it must be added, the 
public are “done” also. From banking and iusuring, down to 
theatre-managing and bread-making, all is in the hands of joint-stock 
societies. This is sometimes well enough; but as often it is 
@ mere device for giving to questionable schemes a colour- 
ing of dignity and importance. The project looks so grand 
and imposing when clad in all the splendour of presidents and 


vice-presidents, committees, boards of directors, solicitors, bankers, © 


brokers, chairmen, &c., that the young and inexperienced are caught 
in the trap, and the savings of the widow and the orphan go to fatten 
a set of rascally speculators, who would be more properly described by 
omitting the initial letter from that word. The author of the work 
before us puts on his title-page a passage from a recent article in the 
Daily News, which is as true as it is bold:—* In these latter times, 
there is much more need of protection against spurious companies 
than against the utterers of counterfeit coin.’””’ Some such protection 
may be obtained from the work itself. It consists of a reprint of 
certain articles which have already appeared in All the Year Round, 
where they have attracted so much attention that persons con- 





on his visit to Lizzie. Of course, Bradley Headstone has not lost 
sight of the lawyer-lover, and, taking advantage of his holidays, he 
is enabled to follow him, dressed in a suit of clothes corresponding in 
every particular to those usually worn by Riderhood. In spite of his 
disguise, he is discovered by the Rogue, who is rather perplexed at 
the schoolmaster’s appearance. However, he “sets a trap”’ for him, 
and Bradley unconsciously falls into it, which sets the Rogue “a 
thinking.” Affairs are rapidly approaching a crisis. Mr. Boffin 
rises a step in the moral scale by the way in which he 
gets rid of the Lammles—husband and wife—and by the 
protection he affords Georgiana Podsnap; but he soon sinks even 
lower than the level he occupied when dismissing Rokesmith. Wegg 
applies the “ grindstone,” and Boffin, without a struggle, submits to 
Mr. Venus does not treat the Golden 
Dustman to Wegg’s satisfaction, and so that worthy takes 
upon himself to deal with “the minion of fortune and worm 
of the hour;” and right savagely does he set about his task. 
Boflin is obliged to consent to a division of his property, 
being allowed to retain only one-third of it for his own use. 
It was not to be expeoted that Miss Wilfer could endure for any length 
of time the monotony of her parental dwelling. She therefore very 
readily falls into Rokesmith’s plans, and, with her father as a con- 
senting party, starts for Greenwich, where, at the parish church, she 
is married to her dear John. The trio adjourn to an hotel, and par- 
take of the wedding breakfast ; after which, the Cherub is hastily 
packed off to town to change his white waistcoat, and present himself 
in the evening to his wife, to hear the unexpected tidings which are 
sent to“ Ma” in a very brief note. 

John Stuart Mill on Liberty. A Critique. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
(Pitman.)—Mr, Mill seems to have drawn on his head a cloud of 
adverse critics by the publication of a * People’s Edition” of his 
work * Oa Liberty,” and by the boldness of some parts of his answer 
to Sir William Hamilton. Unquestionably, the recent election for 
Westminster had a good deal to do with the large amount of extra 
attention which his writings have attracted within the last two or 
three months. He doubtless sought to aid his chance with the electors 
by appealing in as many ways as he could to the judgment of the 
public, and it is very probable that he really bettered h:s cause by a 
frank and courageous avowal of his opinions, since a straightforward 
course is generally safer than a crooked one. But he has also 
had to encounter many severe criticisms and sharp imputations, 
Among the former must be placed the pamphlet before us, which 
handles in no friendly spirit several of the conclusions in Mr. Mill’s 
** Essay on Liberty.” Dr. Parker undertakes to show—“ that some 
of the expressions are not only ambiguous, but contradictory; that 


_ some of the premises are not only unphilosophical, but untrue; and 


that some of the opinions are not only superficial, but unjust.” The 
critic has been more especially displeased by certain remarks made 


| by Mr. Mill on Christian ethics, and he is extremely severe on the 


_ whom, some years ago, he communicated the plan. 


nected with the City have supposed that actual men are here | 


aimed at. The author expressly disavows any such intention, alleging 
that he bas merely generalized from his extensive acquaintance 
with such matters, and has simply sought to represent types of 
classes, not known individuals; but nothing is more common than for 
a too successful rendering of morbid social conditions to be considered 
directly libellous. Such a charge is, of course, a strong proof of the 
general truthfulness of the description; and the “City Man” has 
cause to feel gratified with the mistake which has been made. The 
papers here collected are extremely amusing, and relate in a very 
lively manner the tricks that are resorted to for the temporary 
launching of commercial and financial bubbles. ‘‘ Promoters of 
Companies,” “Insurance and Assurance,” “ How we ‘floated’ the 
Bank,” “‘ How the Bank came to Grief,” ‘‘ How the Bank was Wound 
Up,” “ Wanted to Borrow, One Hundred Pounds,” “ Bill-discounting,” 
“The Levant Trade,” “The Bank of Patagonia (Limited),”’ and 


“ How to Enforce Payment,” are the titles of the several chapters of | 


this clever exposition; and we can promise the reader considerable 
entertainment in perusing the author’s revelations. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. No. XVI. (Chapman 
& Hall.)—With the current number of this story commences the 
Fourth Book, entitled ‘A Turning.” The reader is introduced to 


e Riderhood in his new situation as deputy lock-keeper at Plash- | 


water Weir-Mill, where he has to open the creaking lock-gates to 


permit “T’other governor,” Mr. Eugene Wrayburn, to pass through — 


Bishop of St. David’s for having expressed high admiration of the 
tendency of the new member for Westminster’s works. We do not 
propose to go into the controversy; but those who read Dr. Parker's 
critique will see that he writes with ability and force. 

Great Britain and her Colonies. By Julius Vogel, Esq., Member 
of the House of Representatives, New Zealand. (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.)—Mr. Vogel starts with the assertion that the English feeling 
formerly prevalent in our colonies is being rapidly weakened, and that, 
unless we adopt some different policy towards those distant depen- 
dencies, the connection now subsisting between them and the mother 
cvuutry is not likely tocontinue. He thinks, however, that the union 
might be drawn much closer, and a sort of federation formed, if the 
Home Government would encourage the investment of English capital 
in the colonies by guaranteeing their loans, and if the latter were 
to subscribe towards the expenses of the whole Empire. In this 
way, Mr. Vogel thinks, the National Debt might be paid off in 
the course of a hundred years. Here is certainly a very tempting 
prospect; but we must ieave with Mr. Vogel the task of enforcing his 
scbeme on the statesmen and the public opinion of England. 

The Revolving Turret not the Invention of Captain Cowper Phipps 
Coles, R.N., but of Charles Wentworth Forbes. (Dorrell & Son.) —Mr. 
Forbes here quotes a large number of documents to prove that he 
had invented the revolving shield for which Captain Coles has gained 
great credit, before that officer made any stch announcement to the 
world, and that he has been unjustly treated by the Government, to 
On so compli- 
cated a subject, of which as yet we only see one side, we cannot pre- 
tend to give an opinion; but it is, of course, very right that we 
should have before us the statement of a man who considers himself 
aggrieved. 

Pussy Cat. (Rivingtons.)—A pretty little tale for children, in which 
a cat of years and experience is made to relate the events of her life 
from kittenhood upwards—or downwards, as cats may regard it. The 
story is written with humour and spirit, and, as most children are fond 
of the engaging little creatures it commemorates, the book will doubt- 
less be popular with young readers. 

Bathing : How to do it, when to do it, and where to do it. By Edgar 
Sheppard, M.D., &c. (Hardwicke.)—The object of this pamphlet— 
which is a reprint from a late number of the Jowrnal of Mental Science 
—is to recommend the Tarkish Bath to the English public gene- 
rally. The writer entertains the highest opinion of its efficacy as a 
conservator of health, and as an alleviator of almost all bodily ailments; 
but, as we have ourselves recently gone over this ground in our notice 
of Sir John Fife’s “ Manual of the Tarkish Bath,” noticed in our im- 
pression of June 17, we need not now recapitulate the arguments and 
facts. 

We have also received No. XX. (concluding the work) of Can you 
Forgive her? by Anthony Trollope (Chapman & Hall) ;—Part V. of 
the new edition of Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art 
(Longmans) ;—Part XXIX. of Mr. Watts’s new edition of Dr. Ure’s 
Dictionary of Chemistry (Lopgmans) ;—and No. V., New Series, of the 
Autographic Mirror (Ive). 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Ir is with regret that we announce the decease of Mr. W. H. Smith, 
senior, the founder of the great newspaper and railway book-stall 
business in connection with all the great lines of traffic throughout 
Great Britain. Some years ago, Mr. Smith commenced business in a 
small way, as newsagent and stationer, in a northern part of the 
metropolis. Eventually he moved into the Strand, next door to the 
famous scented soap shop at the corner of Wellington-street leading 
to Waterloo Bridge, in the house at present occupied by Mr. Willis, 
the second-hand bookseller. It is fully twenty-five years ago that 
Mr. Smith’s attention was first directed to the newspaper business in 
connection with the principal railways. Being “ packer,” and agent 
to several country dealers, it occurred to him that he could despatch 
his country parcels and supply the principal termini at one and the 
same time. This eventually led to “stalls,” and, as these stalls ex- 
tended to the larger towns with the increase of traffic, serial literature, 
and then sixpenny and shilling books, were displayed for sale. 
Gradually this business assumed its present giant proportions, and, 
owing to great industry and never-failing punctuality, the firm may 
be said now to have obtained almost a complete monopoly of the 
several lines, and of the book and newspaper trade in connection there- 
with. Mr. Smith was an earnest member of the Methodist body, and 
contributed liberally from his purse towards the erection of chapels in 
the neighbourhood of London. Not long since, he gave £500 towards 
the building of a new Wesleyan chapel in the neighbourhood of the 
Regent’s-park. 

A paragraph from Jersey, speaking of Victor Hugo’s latest literary 
performance, says that ‘‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,’ in which the 
coast life of the Channel Islands is prominently brought forward, is 
receiving the finishing touches, previously to being placed in the 
hands of the printer.” A writer in the Indépendance Belge makes a 
very curious statement, and one which, if true, reveals somewhat 
more vanity in the great man’s composition than we had supposed 
him guilty of. He says that M. Hugo is about to do an unprecedented 
thing, and one which it would be difficult for any other writer to 
imitate. He intends to publish, one immediately after the other, 
three works which will show the three aspects of his genius. At the 
end of October will appear a volume of lyrics—‘“ Songs of the Streets 
and the Woods ;” at the end of January, a novel in three voluames— 
* The Workmen of the Sea;” and towards the close of the May fol- 
lowing, a volume of plays, containing a drama in five acts (“ Torque- 
mada”), and a comedy in one— The Grandmother.” 

At first thought, there does not seem to be any connection between 
Madame Tursiud’s Wax-work Exhibition and the law of copyright; 
yet, from news just received from the North, it seems not unlikely 
that the family of the late Dr. Pritchard will dispute the right of 
the proprietors to exhibit a wax effigy of the deceased murderer in 
the Chamber of Horrors, or in any other part of the Baker-street 
establishment. Some photographers and stationers in Dandee had 
thought proper to expose for sale, not only portraits of the poisoner, 
but of his family; and this coming to the knowledge of the latter, 
they obtained interdicts against any further sale, on the ground that 
such sale is unauthorized, and injurious to the feelings and interests of 
the family, who were innocent of the father’s crime. 

On Wednesday, the law and general library of the late Mr. George 
Wingrove Cooke, well known as a Times’ correspondent from the East 
a few years since, was sold in Holborn by Mr. Bullock. It contained 
but few books of special interest, and none sufficiently remarkable to 
be deserving of mention. 

There are some signs of an early appearance of the second volume 
of the Imperial Life of Cesar. M. Plon, the Paris publisher, is at 
Plombiéres, with the Emperor, consulting as to its publication. The 
report recently circulated in English and American newspapers, that 
the French publisher had printed 140,000 copies of Volume I., but 
that he had only been able to dispose of 22,000, and in consequence 
** complained bitterly ” of his bargain, now turns out to be false. The 
number printed by M. Plon is not known, but amongst Paris publishers 
the sales are fixed at from 50,000 to 60,000 copies. Up to the pre- 
sent time, we believe, not a line of the English translation of the 
second division has been made. 

From the same source we learn that the Emperor occupies a portion 
of his time at Plombiéres upon a work which will shortly be published 
under the title of “ Imperial Policy, according to the Speeches and 
Proclamations of His Majesty Napoleon III., from 1848 to 1865.” In 
addition to a careful reprint of the original documents, there will be 
explanatory footnotes, and introductions to the several divisions, thus 
mga the work a sort of manual of French Governmental 

olicy. 

As a hint to Mr. Tennyson to reduce the price of his poems for 
popular perusal, we may mention that upwards of 50,000 copies of 
the shilling edition of “‘ Enoch Arden” have been sold in the United 
States during the past four months. The so-called miniature series— 
larger and not nearly so portable as the original edition of the 
Laureate Poems—is of but little use for poor people, who may havea 
taste for reading something loftier than Heralds and Journals, 

Some of our readers may have fallen in with a strange little 
ay publication bearing the title of the Anti-Teapot Review. 

is a wild vigour and unrestrained boldness in its assertions, 
justifying somewhat the statement of a critic that it is conducted 
by the grown-up spoilt children of the writers on a Saturday con- 
At first, the Anti-Teapot Review struggled for existence. 

At this present time, we are assured it has the very respectable 
circulation of between two and three thousand copies; and recently 
another class of supporters have come to its assistance—the wine and 
spirit merchants. Charmed with a publication which waged battle 
with tee‘otalism, they have united to support it, and a majority of the 


advertisements at either end of the Review are those of licensed | 


victuallers and their brethren in the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

A pleasant rumour comes to us from across the Channel. It is that 
a very high personage in France is at present considering the best 
means for removing, without more ado, the present restrictions on the 





press there. The privilege of meeting for purposes of general dis- 
cussion is also being considered, and it is thought, now that these 
matters have been taken up in quiet earnestness by the Government, 
that some regulation satisfactory to the friends of liberty will be the 
result. One correspondent says :—‘‘ That the subject should be under 
consideration at all is a point already gained.” ~ 

A shilling edition of “Artemus Ward” bas just appeared in all 
the London booksellers’ windows, and Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son have 
taken no less than 4,000 copies. Whatever political differences may 
chill the friendship of the two nations, there can be no doubt about 
the laugh raised by the humorous literature of the Old and New 
World as it is imported in either hemisphere. The “ author’s edition” 
of “* Artemus Ward,” issued by the same publisher, has been supple- 
mented by two extra chapters, entitled ‘“‘ The Draft in Baldinsville, 
with Mr. Ward’s Private Opinion concerning Old Bachelors,” and 
* Mr. W.’s Visit to a Graffick” [Soirée]. The agent of Mr. Charles 
F. Brown (otherwise A. Ward) is at present in London, and it is 
expected that the “ Showman” will lecture here during the coming 
autumn and winter. 

In addition to the books recently announced as in preparation by 
Mr. Murray, we learn that the following works are also to appear 
during the coming literary season :—“ A Classical and Biblical Atlas,” 
under the superintendence of Dr. William Smith, LL.D; Part II. of 
**The Holy Land and Countries of the Bible,” constructed by George 
Grove, Esq. ; “‘ Memoirs Illustrative of the Art of Glass-painting,” by 
the late Charles Winston, with illustrations; Professor Von Sybel’s 
** History of the French Revolution,” 1789-1795, Vols. I.and II. ; “* Life, 
Journals, and Letters of Jonathan Swift,” by John Forster, LL.D.; 
Part II. of “ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, Samuel to the 
Captivity,” with maps; ‘Memorials of Service in India,” from the 
correspondence of the late Major MacPherson, C.B., agent for the 
Suppression of Human Sacrifices in Orissa; “ Illustrations of Brick 
and Terra-cotta Buildings of North Italy, Twelfth to Fifteenth 
Centuries, as Examples for Imitation in other Countries,’ by Lewis 
Gruner; ‘‘ Works of A. Pope,” edited by Elwin; “ New Biographia 
Britannica, Lives of the Worthies of Great Britain and Ireland,” by 
various writers; ‘‘ New English-Latin Dictionary,’ by Dr. W. Smith 
and Theophilus D. Hall, M.A.; and a “ Student’s Manual of Moral 
Philosophy,” by Dr. William Fleming. The conclusion of this 
supplementary list we will give next week. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will publish in a few days “ A Brief 
Biographical Dictionary,” compiled and arranged by Charles Hole, 
Curate of Shanklyn, Isle of Wight. 

Messrs. GroomBripGe & Sons announce, with illustrations, ** Sea- 
Fishing, as a Sport,” being an account of the various kinds of sea-fish, 
how, when, and where to catch them in their various seasons and 
localities, by Lambton J. H. Young; also “ Enterprise and Adven- 
ture,” being the second volume of the “ Temple Anecdotes,” illustrated 
with fourteen full-page plates. 

Messrs. SmirH, Exper, & Co.’s list of new publications in the press 
includes the “ Life and Letters of the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, of Brighton,” with photographic portrait, 2 vols.; “ Irish Coast 
Tales of Love and Adventure,” by Captain L. Esmonde White; 
** Claudia, a Poem,” by Mrs. Frederick Prideaux; a second volume of 
the “ Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini,” containing critical and 
literary papers ; and “‘ A Working Man’s Account of America,” by the 
author of the “‘ Autobiography of a Beggar Boy.” 

Messrs. Hurst & Biacketr have just ready a new novel, entitled 
** William Bathurst,” by Lewis Hough, in 3 vols. 

Mr. Harpwickg, of Piccadilly, has in the press, “ A Plain and Easy 
Account of British Beetles,” by W. H. Groser, F.G.8.; ‘‘ British 
Reptiles,” by M. C. Cooke; “ British Land and Fresh-water Shells,” 
by Ralph Tale, &. 

Messrs. Netson & Sons will publish early in August a “ Second 
Greek Book,” by Archibald H. Bryce, LL.D., one of the Classical 
Masters in the High School of Edinburgh. 

M. Deracug, of Paris, has just published the third and concluding 
eens = “Les Antiquités Celtiques et Antédiluviennes,” by Boucher 

e Perthes. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





Able to Save. Newedit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Auriol. a. edit. Fecap., 1s. 
Alison (Sir A.), History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon. People’s edit. 
Vol. VII. Cr. 8vo., 4s, 
— xetrne +s . ) oo Py pecan Vol. I. Feap., 1s. 
akeney (Rev. R. P.), The Book of Common Prayer, its Histo . 8vo. 
Bradshaw’s Illustrated Handbook to Paris. lémo., 1s. 6d. nega erie 
Cassell’s Iilustrated Family Paper. Vol. I. New series. 4to., 5s. 
Childhood in India. 18mo., 2s. 6d. 
Cobbett (W.), English Grammar. New edit, 12mo., 2s. 
Ellis (Mrs.), Share and Share Alike. 18mo., 2s, 
Etoniana, Ancient and Modern. Feap., 5s. 
Gentle Life (The). 6th edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Guardian (The), by Emilie Carlen. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 
Holloway (J.), Essays on the Indian Mutiny, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
— Smollett, and Hughes’ History of England, New edit. Vol. V. 
mo., 43. 
James (G. P. R.), De l’'Orme. Cheap edit. Foap., 1s. 
Kennedy g -), English Landed Title, itg Reform, &c. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
ne (Pre ds Ry al a ew wer heees rat 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
ajor v. J. R.), es from the r for Translation in 5 
edit. 12mo., 3s. ed. are ph hae 
Mazzini (J.), Life and Writings. Vol. II. Cr. 8vo., 9s. 
Mother's (A) Lessons about Jesus. New edit. 18mo., 1s. 6d, 


| Nares (G. 8.), yo ecogee S8rdedit. 8vo., 21s. 


Newman (E.), History of British Ferns. School Edition. Feap., 5s. 

Pathway (The) of Promise. New edit. 18mo., ls. 6d, 

Philip’s School Atlas of Australia, Feap. 4to., 2s. 

—_ oo W.), Waverley Novels. New illustrated edit. Vol. VIII. Feap. 


Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Shilling Series—Normanton. Feap., 1s. 
Tales from “‘ Bentley.” Reissue. Vol. I. Feap., 1s. 
———-—— “ Blackwood.” Reissue, Vol. IV. Fcap., 1s. 


_ Trollope (A.), Can You Forgive Her? Vol. II. 8vo., lis, 


Walliasten’ (Bok : sth bernie New “Peibak: 8vo., 6s. 

elling e of), Supplementary hes. Vol. XII. 8vo., 20s. 
Wright (H. G.), Headaches: their Causes and Cure. 4th edit. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Young (L. J. H.), Sea Fishing as a Sport, Cr. 8vo., 6s, 
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